JAMES R. MANN 
AMES R. MANN, of Illinois, Repub- 

¢) lican, a member of Congress since 
1903, is announced as candidate for 
Speaker of the House. If the National 
Republican Committee permits his can- 
didacy to pass without a protest, and if 
his Republican colleagues elect him, the 
Republican party will deserve defeat in 
1920 and will lose every bit of the moral 
and patriotic character which it gained 
in the recent Congressional elections. 
This is strong language. Is it justified? 

During 1915 and 1916 Mr. Mann 
opposed in every possible way the effec- 
tive participation of this country in the 
war. But even if inevery other respect 
jhis record bad been as correct as Cesar 
declared his wife’s conduct should be, there 
is just one speech which he made on the 
floor of Congress in 1916 which should 
subject him to the everlasting indignation 
of every genuine American. On March 6, 
1916, he contemptuously implied that the 
}American women and children who were 
murdered on the Lusitania were “ joy 
riders.” 

Supporting the McLemore Resolution 
which called upon the President to warn 
Americans not to travel on merchant 

2 hips which were prepared to defend 
d themselves against the piratical subma- 
rines, he said that he was in favor of 
keeping out of war if possible, and uttered 
these memorable words : 





I hope that our citizens may be so ad- 
vised that we shall never be put to the 
test whether we have to fight because 
some fool had entered upon a joy ride 
or voyage. (Page 4130 “ Congressional 

| Record,’ March 6, 1916.) 

| This was worse in taste, although not 
in principle, than a similar utterance of 
William Randolph Hearst in the New 
York “ American” of June 6, 1916. Mr. 
‘Hearst said : 

Whether it [the Lusitania] was armed 
or not, it was properly a spoil of war 
subject to sedk and destruction under 
the accepted rules of so-called civilized 
warfare. 

The names of Mr. Mann and Mr. 
Hearst ought to be bracketed together in 
the “lest-we-forget ” calendar of every 
red-blooded American. 

There is a current and striking story 
ef a captured Prussian officer who was 
nader the care of an American officerat the 
jwestern front. The Prussian expressed his 
astonishment at learning that there were 
two million American soldiers on French 
‘i and asked, in wonderment, “ What 


i 
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ships brought them?” The American offi- 
cer replied: “One ship brought them— 
the Lusitania !” 

The Lusitania test is one that may 
justly be applied to all American public 
men. Judged by this test, neither Mr. 
Hearst nor Mr. Mann is fit to weleome 
our American soldiers on their return 
home, or to lead American citizens in the 
political reconstruction of the worid sothat 
there shall be no more Lusitania murders. 


ZONE POSTAGE 


The Second-Class Postage Law under 
which periodicals and newspapers now pay 
postage to the Government according to 
specific zones has proved to be thoroughly 
unpopular among the readers of the coun- 
try, as we supposed it would. Over seven 
hundred different organizations in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, such as 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
religious organizations, farmers’ associa- 
tions, have adopted and forwarded resolu- 
tions in favor of an immediate repeal of 
this law. The Outlook opposed the zone 
plan, and still opposes it, on the ground 
that it promotes sectionalism, and this 
opinion seems to be growing. One of the 
best indications of popular antagonism to 
the law is found in the fact that the 
Finance Committee of the Senate has 
added an amendment to the War Revenue 
Bill (which is now under consideration) 
repealing the zone system of second-class 
postage rate and substituting a rate of 
one cent a pound within one hundred and 
fifty miles of the office of the publication 
of a periodical or newspaper, and one and 
one-half cents beyond that radius. This 
is a flat rate which applies to the read- 
ing matter and advertising pages alike. 
Under the present law the reading-matter 
pages of a periodical are subject to one 
rate of postage and the advertising pages 
to another. 

On December 19, by a vote of 34 to 
22, the Senate approved the amendment 
to the War Revenue Bill which would 
abolish the zone system of postage. Thir- 
teen Democrats and twenty-one Republi- 
cans voted for it, and fifteen Democrats 
and seven Republicans voted against it. 

The War Revenue Bill as a whole 
passed the Senate on December 23, and 
is now before the Conference Committee 
of the two houses. It is reported that 
Chairman Kitchin, of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, has 
stated that his Committee will allow no 
bill to go before the House for a vote 
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which provides for the repeal of the zone 
system of second-class postage. 

We do not believe the country at large 
approves of this individualistic way of 
settling social and political questions. It 
is the members of the House as a whole, 
as the Constitution provides, and not any 
one individual Congressman, who ought 
to discuss and vote upon such measures. 
It would be helpful to the readers as well 
as to the publishers of newspapers and 
periodicals if the voters of the country 
who favor the repeal of the zone system 
would write to the Congressmen of their 
districts urging, if not the repeal, at least 
an open reconsideration of the matter. 
Secret lawmaking is as out of place as 
secret diplomacy. 


THE NEW WAR AGAINST 
CHILD LABOR 

The United States Senate has passed 
by the substantial majority of 50 to 12 
an amendment to the Revenue Bill which 
is aimed at the abuse of children forced 
to labor at too early an age or under 
wrong conditions. The amendment puts 
an additional tax of ten per cent on the 
net profits of all industrial concerns 
throughout the country which produce 
goods tainted by child labor contrary to 
very moderate restrictions. These restric- 
tions are those included in the Child 
Labor Law which was pronounced uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court, and they have been printed in 
these columns repeatedly.” 

This is the opening gun in the new war. 
If the lower house concurs in this legis- 
lation, far the most formidable effort yet 
undertaken will go into effect in a Na- 
tional and universal way. As we have 
already pointed out, the first National 
attempt was to utilize the power of Con- 
gress over inter-State traffic to check the 
evil. 

This effort failed because the Su- 
preme Court declared the law unconstitu- 
tional. Then came an attempt to pass a 
law as a war measure. The end of the war 
made that effort futile. Now the attempt 
is to call into action the taxing power of 
the Government. The principle that tax- 
ing can be used for other purposes than 
revenue, provided it is laid universally 
and fairly as regards the States, has been 
established beyond question in many 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Effort 
to cope with the child labor evil by State 
legislation is easily obstructed, and is par- 
tial at the best. The evil is a National 
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one and must be dealt with by National 
legislation and its enforcement. 


SHALL WE SINK THE GERMAN 
WARSHIPS? 

An unauthenticated newspaper des- 
patch, which we believe is really a bit of 
backstairs gossip, states that some of 
the American delegates to the Peace Con- 
ference have suggested the sinking of 
the surrendered German warships as a 
proper and expedient way of getting rid 
of them. We cannot believe that anybody 
in authority has made such a proposal. 
Nevertheless we are very glad that Sena- 
tor Lodge has brought the matter up on 
the floor of the Senate and has denounced 
the idea. It is true that there are per- 
haps some complications involved in the 
final disposition of the great fleet of 
modern ships of war which composed the 
German navy, and which Germany has 
so abjectly surrendered. These ships are 
now riding at anchor in British harbors. 
Under the old and barbaric principle 
that “to the victors belong the spoils ” 
doubtless some individuals have made 
selfish claims for these ships, and other 
individuals have with equal selfishness 
feared that some nation will get a battle- 
ship or a torpedo boat or two that will 
give it advantage over some other nation. 
This, of course, assumes that we are going 
right on with the old idea of big navies 
and masses of soldiers, that we are still to 
be governed by the principle that every- 
body must be armed to the teeth. 

If there is anything at all in the idea 
of a League of Nations and of the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes, 
why do the German captured ships have 
to be preserved as engines of war? We 
do not think they should be so preserved, 
but they do not need to be ruthlessly 
sunk simply for the sake of getting rid of 
the bore and annoyance of discussing 
them. Two or three things could be done 
with them. 

They could be dismantled and the ma- 
terials used in some kind of reconstruc- 
tion work. 

If it is not too much of a visionary 
dream to talk about an international 
police force, they might be held and form 
the nucleus of that police force. 

Some of them certainly, as ‘has been 
suggested by a woman reader of The 
Outlook, might be made over into hospi- 
tal ships. Without a very enormous ex- 
pense a modern battleship could be made 
into a very good floating hotel for con- 
valescent wounded soldiers. 

Some of them could be employed to 
train boys and men for the growing mer- 
chant service of the world. 

What nation should get these ships 
to use in peace or other constructive 
work is not so complicated a question as 
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it may seem. What force was it that put 
these German ships out of the war? The 
British navy. Ought not Great Britain, 
therefore, to have the chief voice in de- 
termining their final disposal ? 


COMRADES OF THE MIST 


Sir David Beatty, British Admiral 
of the Grand Fleet, made a fine, bluff, 
sailor-like, and hearty farewell address to 
the American naval officers and men 
about to return to America. “ You will 
not forget,” he said, “ your Comrades of 
the Mist.” There is romance in the phrase, 
but there is also in it the thrill of joint 
sturdiness, hardship, constant danger, 
and splendid service. 

The Sixth Battle Squadron was the 
official designation of our part of the 
North Sea Fleet, and by that name Ad- 
miral Beatty thanked his American com- 
rades for the great part they had played 
“in bringing about the greatest naval 
victory in history.” “Come back soon,” 
he cried in good-by. 

The one disappointment of British and 
Americans was that the German fleet 
did not come out. Sir David described 
the impressive scene of the surrender as 
“a pitiful day to see those great ships com- 
ing in like sheep being herded by dogs to 
their fold without an effort on anybody’s 
part.” 

There was manly sincerity in the Brit- 
ish Admiral’s farewell words : 


The support you have shown is that 
of true comradeship, and in time of stress 
that is worth a very great deal. ... Dur- 
ing the last twelve months you have been 
with us we have learned to know each 
other well. We have learned to respect 
each other. I want you to take back a 
message to the Atlantic Fleet that you 
have left a warm place in the hearts of 
the Grand Fleet which cannot be filled 
until you come back or send another 
squadron to represent you. You have 
given us a sample of the Atlantic Fleet 
which, I think, the Atlantic Fleet, efli- 
= as it is, will find it hard to repro- 

uce. 


PREPARING FOR THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

Only vague glimpses may as yet be 
had of what is going on behind the curtain 
soon to be raised for the Peace Confer- 
ence. It is certain that an informal ex- 
change of views is going on between the 
representatives of the Allies, and that the 
stage of tentative suggestions is well 
under way. After the holidays and after 
President Wilson returns to Paris from 
his visit to England a clearer view of the 
situation may be had. 

One direct statement has been made 
by President Wilson. He contradicted a 
newspaper statement by saying: “I am, 
as every one knows, not only in favor of 


a League of Nations, but believe the for- 
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mation of such a League absolutely indis. 
pensable to the maintenance of peace, 
But the particular plan of the League to 
Enforce Peace I have never directly or 
indirectly indorsed.” And in his finely 
expressed address before the University of 
Paris, which conferred upon him the 
doctor’s degree, President Wilson said: 
My conception of the League of Na- 
tions is just this—that it shall operate 
as the organized moral force of men 
throughout the world, and that when- 
ever or wherever wrong and aggression 
are planned or contemplated this search- 
ing light of conscience will be turned 
upon them, and men everywhere will 
ask, “ What are the purposes that you 
hold in your heart against the fortunes 
of the world ?” 
Just a little exposure will settle most 
Fs ro If the Central Powers had 
ared to discuss the purposes of this war 
for a single fortnight, it never would have 
happened; and if, as should be, they 
were forced to discuss it for a year, the 
war would have been inconceivable. 


France and England have honored our 
President with more than official cour- 
tesy. That he is expected to be an influ. 
ence for justice and the advance of 
civilization is certain. That was a gener- 
ous and earnest tribute paid to him by 
the London “ Times ” on the eve of his 
visit to England : 

His frank rectitude of purpose, his 
courageous plainness of speech, the swift, 
resolute transition of purpose into action, 
such qualities as these have shown him 
to be a man after the British heart. We 
honor him not less but more because he 
is credited with a tenacity which will not 
abandon a purpose once formed on ac- 
count of threatened opposition, although 
it be we who are opposing it. 

The whole British nation is persuaded 
of the crystal purity of his intentions and 
his deep, chivalrous regard for human- 
ity. He is a man, and Britain knows a 
man when it sees him. 


GERMANY’S POLITICAL 
KALEIDOSCOPE 

New parties and new combinations 
appear almost daily in Germany. For 
instance, we are told of a “ People’s 
League ” which contains such lovers of 
the people and haters of Imperialism as 
Bernstorff, who served the Kaiser in 
America ; Erzberger, of the Catholic Cen- 
trist party; Prince Max of Baden, the 
Kaiser’s Chancellor ; and Dr. Solf, who 
was put into the Foreign Office by the 
old régime. A forecast of the National 
Assembly, “ to be called some time before 
March,” counts up eight separate parties, 
including five varieties of Socialists. 

At present the Ebert and Scheidemann 
influence seems still in the ascendant, 
and a Soldiers and Workmen’s Executive 
Committee of twenty-seven is said to be 
composed entirely of Majority Socialists. 


The army as a body seems to be quite™ 
under control and accepts Hindenburg’s 
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orders with stolid obedience. No one, for 
instance, seems to object to Hindenburg’s 
plans for establishing a strong military 
line of defense several miles in depth just 
peyond the “ neutral zone” between the 
German land occupied by the Allies and 
the rest of Germany. 

No one outside Germany can object to 
slowness in the working out of the politi- 
cal problem in Germany. But one still 
looks with some doubtfulness for evidence 
of a true, ardent effort for democracy and 
self-government. 


THE NEW RED CROSS 


The original and main effort of the 
American Red Cross was to alleviate the 
suffering of war. Then, years ago, an 
addition to the field was made to include 
great public calamities such as the San 
Francisco earthquake. Now, with the 
close of the fighting, its stupendous ma- 
chinery and personnel built up in war 
time is not to cease to aid humanity. 
Permanent work of reconstruction and 
preparation is announced. Never again, 
it is hoped, will the country be so unpre- 
pared for a great epidemic as it was this 
year. Preventable disease destroys life 
almost as sweepingly as war—75,000 per- 
sons died from the influenza epidemic. 
Town and country district nursing is to 
be one Red Cross effort, so that remote 
districts as well as crowded city streets 
may be protected. And this is only one of 
many plans by which the Red Cross will 
aid in public health, education, and civic 
relief. Meanwhile for months, and per- 
haps years, its relief and reconstruction 
work in the ravaged and famine-stricken 
districts abroad will continue. 

The “Christmas Roll Call” of the 
Red Cross is not complete as we write. It 
would be astonishing if the 1918 mem- 
bership of twenty-two millions should be 
repeated now that the fighting is ended. 
Ten millions would be gigantic. Yet as we 
write, with the results uncomputed, the 
estimate is nearer twenty than ten mill- 
ions. The “ drive” has appealed to the 
country on the side of feeling and effi- 
ciency rather than sentimentalism and 
display. The motto, “Join; you only 
need a heart and a dollar,” and President 
Wilson’s “I summon you to the com- 
radeship ” have been the watchwords. 


JOSEPH H. TWICHELL 


Seven years ago, when Dr. Twichell, 
who died on December 20, at the age of 
eighty, retired from the pastorate of the 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church in 
Hartford, after a pastorate of forty-five 
years, memorable even more for its ability 
and kindliness than for its length, The 
Outlook described him as one whose domi- 
nant interest had not been theological but 
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practical, as a man of broad sympathies, 
generous impulses, and abounding vital- 
ity, whose pulpit stood for simple speak- 
ing, brotherliness, and practical service. 

“ Joe Twichell,” as Mark Twain and 
others loved to.call him, was not only a 
preacher, but a sportsman; not only a 
good citizen, but a charming fr'znd and 
delightful companion. In his under- 
graduate days at Yale he was stroke oar 
of a famous crew, and he and every 
other member of that crew enlisted in 
the Civil War, Dr. Twichell serving as 
chaplain of the Seventy-first New York 
Regiment. He was alwaysa lover of fish- 
ing and mountain climbing, and to this 
day old guides in the Adirondacks speak 
of him with affection. We remember with 
special pleasure an article from Dr. 
Twiche!l’s pen printed in The Outlook in 
the summer of 1900, which told of “ Dr. 
Horace Bushnell in the Woods”—an 
aspect of the famous theologian little 
known. 

Few men had more or warmer friends 
tuan Dr. Twichell. He mingled with his 
fellows as a comrade and his good nature 
and humor were contagious. It is gener- 
ally understood that he was the “ Harris ” 
of Mark Twain’s “Tramp Abroad ;” 
certainly he accompanied Mark Twain on 
that famous trip. 


WALTER HINES PAGE 


The news of the death of Walter 
Hines Page, recently American Ambas- 
sador to England, which occurred last 
week at Pinehurst, North Carolina, was 
received with sorrow not only by the 
diplomatic corps and Government officials, 
but by American journalists and men of 
letters everywhere. 

Mr. Page was born in North Carolina 
in 1855, and after completing his univer- 
sity education, like many Americans of 
note, began his work as a newspaper re- 
porter. His gifts and ability led him fast 
along the paths of his profession. He 
became editor of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
and finally one of the partners and found- 
ers of the publishing firm of Messrs. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. In that firm he not 
only displayed his fine literary taste and 
judgment, but established a monthly 
magazine, the “ World’s Work,” one of 
the best of the reviews of current social, 
political, and industrial life. About five 
years ago, without any previous ex- 
perience in Government official life, he 
was selected by President Wilson as 
our Ambassador to England. In this 
difficult post he succeeded from the 
first. His rare knowledge of men, his 
intimate acquaintance with the literary 
and political history of the English- 
speaking peoples, and his familiarity 
with all the currents of American life 
and thought, proved to be the best pos- 
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sible training for his new position. His 
course during the great war, especially 
in the difficult days of our neutrality, was 
a highly efficient and useful one. Indeed, 
his loyalty and devotion to his work broke 
down his health, and he returned to this 
country only a few weeks ago a broken 
man, but a man who must have had the 
consciousness of a hard and important 
task happily and ably performed. His 
death mea... not only a personal loss to 
his friends, but a very real loss to his 
country. 


JOFFRE AN ACADEMICIAN 


“Tt is not I; it is the poilu.” So, 
on December 19, 1918, at the French 
Academy, spoke Joseph Jacques Césaire 
Joffre, Marshal of France. He had just 
been made an Academician and had de- 
livered the discourse expected of every 
new member, closing with these words : 

France must remain in the future the 

guardian of the liberty of peoples. The 
virtues which she has shown during this 
war have secured for her the imperisha- 
ble title to this right, and experierce has 
shown that her prosperity is a pledge to 
the tranquillity of the world. 

As is the custom, an Academician re- 
plied to the oration. This time the honor 
fell on Jean Richepin, the poet and play- 
wright. When M. Richepin referred to 
Marshal Joffre as the victor of the Marne, 
the Marshal arose and said: “It is not 
I; it is the poilu.” ' 

All eyes turned, the despatches inform 
us, to a blind soldier who was standing at 
salute in the front row of the balcony. 
The soldier stood at rigid attention while 
loud cheers, led by President Wilson, 
resounded through the hall. 

Everything seemed to conspire to make 
the occasion notable. Even the sun broke 
through the clouds as the Marshal ap- 
peared. The function was dignified by 
the presence of Presidents Poincaré and 
Wilson. General Joffre wore the undress 
uniform of a Marshal of France, having 
demurred at wearing an Academician’s 
elaborately embroidered costume. “ It is 
as a Marshal of France that I enter the 
Academy,” he said, “ and it is dressed as 
such that I shall present myself there.” 

The Marshal delivered his inaugural 
speech, so we learn, in a deep, resonant 
voice which completely filled the chamber 
in which the ceremony took place. His 
tribute to America was in part as follows: 

It is not without deep emotion that I 

look back upon the time which I spent 

last year in the United States. ... In 
the midst of the American crowds I lived 
hours which I number among the sweet-. 

est of my life... . 

History does not record a more mar- 

velous achievement than that of millions 

of men voluntarily breaking away from 


their peaceful pursuits to cross the seas, 
where lurked death ; to come thousands 





of miles from their country and give up 
their lives for a noble cause, a great 
ideal. And as if the sacrifice was not 
completed by sending the husbands and 
sons, we have seen the wives and daugh- 
ters, the fathers and the mothers, es- 
corting across the seas that phalanx of 
warriors to alleviate our sufferings and 
dress our wounds. 


TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


An appeal has been made by the 
women of France to the women of the 
civilized world which must find a. ready 
response and indorsement from the women 
and also from the men of America. This 
appeal has been taken up by an American 
Committee on the Protection of Women 
under International Law, and the first of 
a series of public meetings to enforce it 
was held in Plymouth Church on Sunday 
night, November 10. The resolutions 
adopted by this meeting, based upon the 
appeal of the women of France, recite 
the fact that there is overwhelming evi- 
dence that in the world war the armies 
of the Central European Powers have 
been permitted and encouraged to com- 
mit, and officers and men en masse have 
actually and persistently committed, every 
form of sexual offense against the women 
of every country they have entered, of- 
fenses which are recognized as crimes 
under the laws of war, under the laws of 
peace, under the common law of nations, 
under the municipal law of every civilized 
nation, and under the Hague Conven- 
tions. The resolutions demand the trial 
before an international tribunal of every 
officer, soldier, or civilian who shall be 
accused, whether as principal or accom- 
plice, of any such offense, and his punish- 
ment on conviction as an infamous crim- 
inal. They also demand that all women 
so injured by a despicable enemy be re- 
garded, not as shamed, but as wounded 
in war, and that this just estimate find 
expression, not only by public sentiment, 
but also by some official declaration on 
behalf of the Allies. 

The Committee which has this matter 
in charge desires to present at the Peace 
Congress a petition supporting these reso- 
lutions signed by a million women. For 
this purpose all names should be for- 
warded by January 30 to Mrs. William 
C. Beecher, Eagle Building, fourth floor, 
Brooklyn, New York. Undoubtedly Mrs. 
Beecher or Mrs. Hamilton - Ormsbee, 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
will furnish necessary information to any 
of our readers who may wish to organize 
meetings in support of this appeal. We 
venture to add that it seems to us that 
ministers might well lay this matter be- 
fore the women’s organizations in their 
various churches, and through them secure 
the active co-operation of the Christian 
churches of all denominations. 
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HOW A SMALL TOWN PLANNED ITS 
SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL 

The Army is going home. Every 
camp is sending its- soldiers forth, and 
every ship that sails West is loaded down 
with them ; for the desire to honor them is 
largely concerned with an effort to give 
them fitting weleome back to the old home 
places. But when this is done there will 
come the question of memorials, of some- 
thing enduring and inspiring. And many 
a community is asking itself what form 
this memorial will take. 

There are many in America who are 
neither snobs nor zsthetes who realize 
that previous periods have not always 
answered this question satisfactorily. 
Some of the memorials seem to have been 
bought by the eubie yard. Indeed, in one 
Pennsylvania town they tell the story of 
the remark of a public official that bears 
out the cubic-yard theory. They were 
unveiling a monument to the men of 
the community who shared in the Span- 
ish War. It was a small but worthy 
memorial and its Victory with the laurel 
wreath was evidently not carved with a 
hatchet. But when the flags had fallen 
away this official looked at it with disgust 
and disappointment. “ Eighteen thousand 
dollars for that! Why the G. A. R. monu- 
ment in the circle only cost two thousand 
more, and it’s three times as big!” But 
most people do not look at things in that 
way, and in consequence they are de- 
manding more than size in the memorials 
that will be erected to commemorate the 
men and deeds we are now acclaiming. 

The borough of Catasauqua is a com- 
munity of eight thousand people in the 
Lehigh Valley, in Pennsylvania. It is a 
manufacturing town, making steel and 
cement. Unlike many such towns, it is 
neither dirty nor squalid, and it has a 
vast amount of that same quality, that 
makes for other things than dividends, 
known as public spirit. For instance, it 
set a goal for the Fourth Liberty Loan 
of a million dollars, and it reached it. 
Of course the reason for public spirit 
is always to be found in a group of men 
who have it themselves and who lead the 
rest to have it also. Catasauqua has such 


a group. 


AN EXAMPLE WORTH FOLLOWING 


A town meeting was called to con- 
sider what form the memorial to the 
sons of Catasauqua who served in the 
war should take. The meeting hall was 
crowded, and no New England town 
meeting was ever more representative. 
Bankers and ironworkers, preachers and 
puddlers from the furnaces, cement burn- 
ers and laborers, mingled with women 
who had rolled bandages for the Red 
Cross and thonght of sons across the seas. 
The question was propounded for discus- 


sion: “ Shall we have a monument or a 
memorial house which will be a real 
community center?” and the memorial 
house won by a majority so large that 
the votes for the monument were not 
even counted. 

This is the plan they will follow. Every 
man, woman, and child in the community 
is asked to become a share-holder in the 
Memorial Society by making a subserip- 
tion of one, two, three, four, or five cents 
weekly for a period of five years. With 
this they will build a house costing in the 
neighborhood of $125,000, containing an 
auditorium, recreation-reoms, gymnasium, 
and swimming pool. There will also be a 
room for permanent records of the war 
with a bronze tablet containing the roster 
of soldier sons. It will be managed by a 
Board of Governors chosen by the sub- 
scribers, and the property will be held bya 
Board of Trustees chosen for life. It is 
proposed to make it the center of the com- 
munity life in every way. The auditorium 
will have gatherings where every public 
question may be discussed. Here also on 
Thanksgiving Day or on other National 
occasions the churches of the community 
will gather for united worship. Catasau- 
qua was founded by Welsh ironworkers, 
and the Welsh love of music has not died 
from the hearts of their descendants, so 
that it would be strange if an cisteddfod 
were not occasionally held there. Lecture 


courses of all sorts have a place in the 
plan. The gymnasium will afford facili- 
ties for dances of a better type than those 


found in the usual dance-halls. But most 
of all it will be a place peculiarly for the 
soldier who comes back, where he can 
gather with his comrades and recount the 
tale that America will never tire of 
hearing —of Chiteau Thierry and the 
Argonne. This place will be his, erected 
in his honor, and because it is his and be- 
cause he and his comrades are naturally 
going to lead the community in the com- 
ing years, just as his grandfather did after 
he came from the Civil War, so more and 
more the community life will center ahout 
the Memorial House. 

Catasauqua might have inflicted an- 
other monstrosity on the world, but in- 
stead it has given it a breeding-place 
for a better and more intelligent democ- 
racy. And what better memorial could 
there be for the men who made the world 
safe for democracy ? 


BOYS TALKING LATIN IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
Boys talking Latin! That is startling 
enough. But boys talking Latin in New 
York City, of all places in the world the 
most un-Latin-like ! 
Yet so it was on December 20 in the 
hall of the Anderson Galleries, at Fifty- 
ninth Street and Park Avenue. Fifty- 
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Democracy: “* Who opposes ME, I crush !* (From a speech by William IT, 
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ninth Street is not a dignified thorough- 
fare, reminding one of his preconceived 
idea of a Roman street. Quite the con- 
trary ; it is noisy, narrow, dusty. An om- 
nipresent trolley car is generally trying 
to run one down. The street is full of 
all sorts and conditions of men, women, 
children, and dogs. 

Out of this hurly-burly one turns the 
corner into stately Park Avenue and in a 
moment may find himself in a palace on 
the corner. Here it was where the boys 
in question gave a Latin play. Nothing 
could more instantly transport one into 
Roman times. As the pupils were the 
players, so the play cleverly represented 
a Roman school. There were no desks, 
only benches; no books, only rolls of 
parchment; no American clothes, only 
Roman togas. 

Thus arrayed, the boys appeared earry- 
ing candles, for in ancient Rome children 
got up before daylight to go to school. 
Then the sun rose suddenly (it had to, be- 
cause it meant the turning of an electric 
key !), the boys blew out their candles, 
and settled themselves to their tasks. 

One heard about those tasks in the first 
and second declensions and in the indica- 
tive mood. This was as far as the lads had 
progressed in their Latin. They had been 
taught about Perseus and Andromeda 
and had to recite the narrative to their 
teacher. It was delightful to hear their 
shrill voices and occasional Yankee intona- 
tion as they declaimed. To the man who 
had studied Latin long ago, either here 
or in England, with the old-fashioned 
English accent, or on the Continent with 
its more sonorous Italian sounds, the “ v” 
was sometimes a stumbling-block as, 
for instance, when one of the boys defi- 
antly shouted that, in very truth, “ Per- 
seus erat wir!” 

What was even more alluring, especially 
to some small boys in the front row of 
the audience, was to see their brothers 
doing other things than merely talk. 
There was a staged “ free fight,” for in- 
stance ; the pupils ate apples and stuck 
out their tongues at the teacher and 
whacked each other over the head and a 
boy suddenly screamed and broke up the 
elass when another boy stuck a pin in 
him. And then they laughed. In Latin? 
Yes, somehow it seemed as if all this 
apparently spontaneous acting were in 
Latin. The best of it was that the man 
in the audience who had not forgotten all 
about his Latin actually found himself 
thinking in it. 

Is not this the way to study a language ? 
Mr. Clement Lawrence Smith, the boys’ 
head master, shows the way. Because of 
this direct method the lads in his school 
declare Latin the subject they like best. 
They look forward to their annual play 
as nothing extraneous to daily study, 
but part of it. Rhyming verse had been 
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introduced here and there so as to make 
the vocabulary easier to learn. One could 
see that the play, taken out of actual 
class work, gave enthusiasm for the study 
of Latin. It has introduced joy into what 
most boys have thought a drudge. And 
these were twelve-year-olders too! 


WHAT SCIENTISTS THINK ABOUT 
THE CLASSICS 

One reason why Latin has been 
rather pooh-poohed is not only because it 
is dubbed drudgery, but because of the 
mediocre results from its study. But there 
should be no mediocre results. How any 
one can approach the tongues and litera- 
tures of the old Greeks and Romans 
with anything but enthusiasm passes com- 
prehension ; and yet there are people who 
do so approach this study. The past, they 
claim, has little to teach us, for we are 
twentieth-century Americans. What have 
we todo with bygone times and methods? 
The only thing that we need, they add, 
is a brand-new culture of our own. 

This, of course, is a ridiculous stand- 
point, and yet William IJ asserted it in an 
address eight years ago when he declared : 

We must educate young Germans and 
not young Greeks and Romans. We 
must depart from the basis which has 
stood for centuries, the old monastic edu- 
cation of the Middle Ages, in which 

Latin was the standard, and a little 

Greek. 


If nothing else, the issue of the war has 
taught us that the Emperor was wrong 
in this as in some other assumptions. 
They have been sent to the rear by the 
French, whose Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion proclaimed three years ago: 

Classical culture should remain the 
object of our ardent study, even if it 
were only for the reason that it has trans- 
mitted to French thought the greater 
part of the great ideas for which we are 
now fighting. 

In our opinion, the most notable tribute 
to the value of the study of Latin and 
Greek has come from scientists, men 
like Dr. Herty, ex-President of the 
American Chemical Society ; Mr. Still- 
well, ex-President of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers; and Mr. 
Steinmetz, of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

The fundamental process in education 
is a severely vigorous training of the 
mind. These men recognize that such 
training may best be found in the study 
of Latin and Greek. To follow them in 
scientific careers their sons must have, 
above all, clear, precise, and thorough 
comprehension. Hence such fathers have 
ehosen for their sons classical courses, so 
that before any particular scientific train- 
ing is attempted a general foundation 
may be laid in that which most disci- 
plines the mind. One of these men said 
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the other day : “I know that in so doing 
my boy will be outdistanced before he is 
thirty by the lad who began by the prac- 
tically technical training for his particular 
job, but I know that when my boy gets 
into the thirties and from then on he will 
be far ahead of the other man, for it is 
the undisciplined mind which generally 
has been beaten.” 

A year ago, at Princeton, under Dean 
West’s energetic leadership, a conference 
on classical studies was held. It was a 
forerunner of the American Classical 
League, now being promoted by Dr. 
West, to improve and extend classical 
education. 

Nor is it without significance that, as 
to our colleges, the one election to mem- 
bership at the annual meeting on Decem- 
ber 15 of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters should have resulted in the 
selection of Paul Storey, Professor of 
Greek at the University of Chicago. As 
to our schools, the past autumn’s enroll- 
ment shows a gain both for Greek and 
Latin. The New York boys who have 
just given a Latin play believe that these 
languages are living. And the war has 
shown that the old literatures are living 
too. 


THE WAR ZONE IN ART 
At the New York Public Library 


there is an exhibition worth seeing. It 
describes the war zone in terms of etch- 
ing, wood-engraving, lithography, old and 
new. 

Here one may visit Antwerp with 
Diirer, who sketched the city’s water-front 
in the middle of the sixteenth century ; or 
a hundred years later with Hollar, who 
depicted the conclusion of peace between 
Spain and the Netherlands as enacted in 
the market-place (1648) ; or one may jump 
to the nineteenth-century plates of the 
city by the Belgians Leys and Veerhaert, 
or by the Frenchmen Lalanne and Late- 
nay, or by “that most summary of etch- 
ers,” Jongkind, or by our own Samuel 
Colman. 

Then there is Bruges with its “ Belfry ” 
by Haig, the well-known English etcher 
of churches and cathedrals. 

Then to Dixmude and Ghent with the 
contemporary Brangwyn, to Malines 
(Mechlin) with Marten van der Loo, to 
Tournai with Ernest George and back 


to Tervaeren with Chauvel. Then along { 


the Meuse with Storm van ’s Gravesande 
and across into France and along the 
Doubs with Brunet-Debaines, along the 
Marne and Oise with Daubigny, and 
along the Somme with Legros. 

As to places in France, Paris naturally 
stands prominent, and in it Notre Dame, 
which few artists can resist—certainly not 
Callot and Rochebrune and Toussaint 
and Simon, and, above all, Meryon. 
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Hamerton once wrote: “ Meryon is one 
of the greatest and most original artists 


* who have appeared in Europe; he is one 


of the immortals; his name will be in- 
scribed on the noble roll where Diirer and 
Rembrandt live forever.” Rheims Cathe- 
dral, too, is present, exterior and interior, 
as seen by Plowman, Randolph, and 
others. Amiens Cathedral is also to be 
geen as etched by Fonce and as litho- 
graphed by Harding. Then come Cha- 
teau Thierry and Pierrefonds and Chau- 
mont and many other places. 

There is a pleasantly wide diversity in 
the pictures exhibited—diversity in lo- 
eality, in choice of subject, and especially 
in that individual view-point which forms 
the very essence of art. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF PORTUGAL 


In 1910 a republic was proclaimed in 
Portugal. Since then, though the Presi- 
dent of the Republic is elected by Parlia- 
ment with a mandate for four years, 
death and revolution have given no less 
than four Presidents to Portugal. 

The fourth was Senhor Sidonio Paes, 
chosen last April and recently assassinated. 
Parliament has now elected his successor, 
the fifth President, namely, Admiral 
Canto e Castro. 

The new President is fifty-five years 
old. He was born in Lisbon and comes 
of an old Azores family. He became 
head of a sailors’ school at Oporto, 
and in 1894 was made Governor of 
Lourenco Marques, in Portuguese East 
Africa. During the war he has commanded 
the Portuguese Naval Patrol and Coast 
Defense, becoming Minister of Marine 
last September. 

The connection of Portugal with the 
war calls attention to the Anglo-Portu- 
guese Treaty. At the war’s outbreak this 
ally of England for six centuries declared 
that, faithful to her treaty obligations, 
she would aid England’s allies whenever 
called upon. She was bound by treaty to 
supply troops if Great Britain demanded 
them. Britain made no demand for 
them, but early in 1916 urged Portugal to 
requisition certain German ships interned 
in Portuguese waters. Accordingly the 
Portuguese Government took possession 
of forty-four Austrian and German mer- 
chantmen. Germany demanded the resto- 
ration of the ships, and upon Portugal’s 
refusal declared war (March 9). 

It is interesting to note that ex-King 
Manoel formally commanded his sup- 
porters not to embarrass the Republic in 
making war on the side of the Entente 
Allies. The Portuguese Government was 
thereby saved from immediate peril. 

Yet other things have tended to weaken 
the Government—the discontent among 
bigoted Conservatives and Monarchists 
occasioned by Portugal’s participation in 
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the war, despite Manoel’s preclamation ; 
the subtle German prepaganda with its 
bribery and sedition ; the constant clerical 
agitation due to the Republic’s drastic 
separation of Church and State; the 
traitors, ambitious for more power, in the 
Government’s own household; and, above 
all, the lack of food and the hard times. 
That the Republic has been able to keep 
going indicates inherent democratic in- 
stincts in the Portuguese people. 


A SOUTH AMERICAN 
ALSACE-LORRAINE? 

The old Peru-Chile dispute has 
broken out afresh. A Peruvian consul 
has left Chile and Chilean consuls are 
ready to leave Peru. 

The trouble arose when nitrate was dis- 


covered in South America. At that time 


Bolivia had a maritime province in the 
nitrate region. Bolivia laid an export duty 
on the saltpeter made from these nitrates. 

As some of these deposits affected 
Chilean citizens and companies, Chile 
protested against the impost. Peru de- 
cided to make a Government monopoly 
of her nitrate deposits. Chile had invested 
vast amounts of money in the Bolivian 
and Peruvian nitrate fields, and objected. 
She finally invaded their territories, and 
there followed a four years’ war (1879- 
83). Chile won. The treaty of peace gave 
to Chile the whole Bolivian coast and 
also the right of control of Arica and 
Taecna, the two Peruvian provinces to the 
north, for ten years, at the end of which 
time their future disposition was to be 
left to a vote of the people, and a special 
protocol was to describe the manner in 
which the vote should be carried out. 
When the decade was ended, no vote was 
taken, Chile and Peru failing to agree on 
the protocol. Nor have they agreed since. 

The present issue, alleged to have been 
precipitated by Peru, may have had two 
motives, one its influence on the Peruvian 
elections and the: other to force the 
justice of the claims of Peru upon the 
attention of the Peace Conference at 
Versailles. 

Before and during the war Chile was 
more of a center of German influence 
than were most South American coun- 
tries. After the United States entered 
the war both Bolivia and Peru broke off 
diplomatic relations with Germany. This 
may prejudice us more in favor of Peru 
and Bolivia than the case deserves. 
There is doubtless something to be said 
on both sides of the controversy. But 
under any circumstances it would seem 
a pity that out of the provinces of Arica 
and Tacna an Alsace-Lorraine should be 
created in South America. It is reported, 
we hope correctly, that our Government 
has tendered its good offices to aid in a 
peaceful settlement of the dispute. 
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HE Tuesday following the official 


proclamation of the armistice a pro- 
cession of several thousand Boy Scouts, 
most of them in their teens, marched 
down Fifth Avenue. Their heads were 
erect, their eyes front, their faces set, their 
tread firm. They were well equipped with 
bands and banners, but of all the banners 
the most significant was one evidently 
extemporized for the occasion, a piece of 
white cloth on which was painted in black 
letters the motto : “ The war is done ; but 
our duty is not done.” If not the crea- 
tion of the boys, it was their adoption 
and interpreted their spirit and their 
purpose. 

“Our duty is not done.” No! It is 
hardly begun. War has simply given us 
a chance to doit. War has destroyed the 
autocracies of Central Europe. But war 
has not established and cannot establish 
democracy in their place. The anarchy 
which possesses Russia threatens Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. The confla- 
gration may easily spread to Italy and 
France. Some brands of the same burn- 
ing have been scattered in America. To 
extinguish the flames and rebuild a new 
social order out of the ruins of the old is 
the first duty of 1919. While the political 
leaders of the democratic Powers are 
studying at Versaiiles how to rebuild 
Central Europe, it behooves Americans 
to turn their thoughts to the same prob- 
lems on this continent. The war is done ; 
but our duty is not done. The earthquake 
which has brought down in irretrievable 
ruin the political and social institutions 
of Europe has shaken, though it has not 
shattered, ours. 

For Americans have shown their love 
of liberty, not only by the money they 
have freely offered, not only by the ser- 
vice they have freely rendered, not only 
by inspiring their sons to offer their lives 
in its defense ; also, they have surrendered 
their liberties for the hour that they 
might save liberty to the world for all 
time. They have allowed the Government 
to determine on what conditions they 
might travel, what fuel they might buy, 
what food they had better eat, what 
wages they must pay, what limits they 
should put upon their speech, their press, 
and even their correspondence. The old 
conditions of their life the people have 
freely laid aside for the last two years. 
And it is the people who must decide 
what shall be the conditions of the new 
life which lies before them. They will not 
be those of 1918. They can hardly be 
identical with those of 1913. 

Liberty, equality, fraternity, are the 
motives of democracy. We have much to 
do before liberty, equality, and fraternity 
will be realized ideals in the ordered 


liberty of American life. Now is our 
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opportunity. And our opportunity is our 
duty. 

Liberty, equality, and fraternity are 
established in our religious institutions. 
Men may worship God according to their 
own conscience, or not worship at all if 
they choose. Religious worship is free in 
America, as it was in the ancient ideals 
of the Hebrew commonwealth. Bishops, 
priests, and people are equal before 
the law. The priest or the preacher may 
have all the influence he can acquire ; but 
power? No! And that the churches fairly 
well recognize the truth, “One is your 
Father which is in heaven, and all ye are 
brethren,” is illustrated by their recent 
union in the one great drive for the seven 
religious and philanthropic organizations 
engaged in humanitarian work in the 
war. 

The spirit of liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity is embodied in our religious in- 
stitutions, but we have yet much to 
do in order to embody it adequately 
in our educational systems. There are 
considerable areas of our country and 
considerable sections of our population 
where the provision for schooling is so 
inadequate as to be almost negligible. 
Teachers are the poorest-paid class of 
brain-workers in the country. Young men 
find more hope for their ambitions in 
medicine, law, engineering, commerce, 
the ministry, the press, than in teaching. 
Our education is far too little a prepara- 
tion for life, far too much a preparation 
for a scholarship remote from life. Not 
wisdom but learning is too often made the 
object of instruction. Too often, not 
education but instruction is made the 
object of schooling. We have ignored the 
classical motto, “ A sound mind in a 
sound body.” Schools instruct the in- 
tellect, but are only beginning to think it 
a part of the teacher’s duty to train the 
body; and the proposal to put our boys 
and girls in camp for systematic physical 
and moral discipline frightens conserva- 
tives as well as pacifists. 

Professor Huxley has told us that edu- 
eation includes not only the instruction of 
the intellect in the laws of nature, in- 
eluding men and their ways as well as 
things and their forces, but also the train- 
ing of the affections and the will into an 
earnest and loving desire to move in har- 
mony with those laws. Thistraining of the 
affections and the will is generally left to 
the pleasure of the teacher, and sometimes 
is discouraged, if not forbidden, by the 
school authorities. If America is to be 
safe for democracy, and democracy is to 
be safe for America, we must make it 
our National ambition to build a school 
system under which every child will have a 
fair opportunity to obtain such a physical, 
intellectual, and moral training as will fit 
him to be a self-supporting and self- 
governing citizen of the Republic. There 
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is much to do before we shall approach 
the realization of that ideal. 

If there must be a wisely directed evo- 
lution of education before it is adequate 
for a democracy, there must be a wisely 
guided revolution before our present auto- 
cratic system of organized industry will 
tally with a democratic system of govern- 
ment. 

What do liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity applied to industry imply? At least 
this: Industrial liberty implies that every 
man, according to his ability, should have 
a chance to share in the world’s industry ; 
industrial equality, that, still according 
to his ability, he should have some part in 
the profit of the world’s industry ; indus- 
trial fraternity, that he should be some- 
thing more than a piece of directed ma- 
chinery or a “ hand,” that he should have, 
still according to his ability, some share 
in the direction of the world’s industry. 

To-day in America neither liberty, 
equality, nor fraternity is assured to 
the workingman. There are always hun- 
dreds of willing workers out of employ- 
ment; always thousands whose employ- 
ment is precarious; and at times thou- 
sands who have no employment. The 
problem of the wuemployed is, in our 
present industrial system, one of the 
most perplexing problems of the social 
student and the industrial worker. The 
worker rarely has any share in the profits 
of the undertaking unless it is secured by 
either a voluntary or an enforced rise in 
wages. And he has no share in the direc- 
tion of the industry, and not often is his 
counsel asked or regarded as acceptable 
if it is offered. The demand for the recog- 
nition of the Union is generally a demand 
for some share in the control of at least 
those conditions of the labor which most 
immediately concern the health and hap- 
piness of the laborer. 

Mr. Lincoln has put this claim. of the 
worker with his accustomed clearness : 

Free labor argues that as the Author 

of man makes every individual with one 
head and one pair of hands, it was prob- 
ably intended that heads and hands 
should co-operate as friends, and that 
that particular head should direct and 
control that pair of hands. As each man 
has one mouth to be fed and one pair of 
hands to furnish food, it was probably 
intended that that particular pair of 
hands should feed that particular mouth 
—that each head is the natural guardian, 
director, and protector of the hands and 
mouth inseparably connected with it; 
and, that being so, every head should be 
cultivated al improved by whatever 
will add to its capacity for performing 
its charge. In one word, free labor in- 
sists on universal education. 

And industrial education means ulti- 
mately some share by the educated work- 
man both in the direction and in the 
profits of his industry. 

Industrial liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity does not mean the substitution of 
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the rule of the working class for that of 
the capitalist class. Class rule is class rule, 
however the ruling class is composed. 

Nor does industrial equality mean 
equal wages for unequal workers. It 
means to every man according to his 
ability, not according to the ability of 
his neighbor. 

We are not here attempting to solve 
the labor problem or the educational 
problem or the religious problem. We 
are only attempting to indicate to our 
readers three of the problems towar| 
which Americans must turn their minds 
if they wish to contribute their share 
toward making their country a truly 
democratic country and the year 1919 a 
prosperous New Year for themselves and 
their fellow-countrymen. 


HAVE WE A LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS? 


ENATOR KNOX, of Pennsylvania, 
and Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
have made able speeches on the floor of 
the Senate critically diseussing the pro- 
posal to form a League of Nations. As 
we understand it, they both urge that the 
consideration of the formation of a League 
of Nations should be deferred until after 
the Peace Treaty is signed. They contend 
that the creation of a League is not ger- 
mane to the Peace Conference and should 
not be a part of the Peace Treaty. 

In making these speeches Mr. Knox 
and Mr. Lodge are not only availing 
themselves of their privileges as Senators 
but they are performing their duty as 
Senators. One of the provisions of the 
Constitution is that the Senate shall not 
only approve of treaties when they are 
drawn, but shall advise during the process 
of making a treaty. The Senate is not 
only to advise the President and diplo- 
matic representatives of the Government, 
but the country itself. Those who attack 
Senators who honestly differ from the 
President and express their opinions on 
the floor of the Senate are attacking one 
of the Constitutional foundations of the 
country. 

But while we are glad that the Senate 
is in this way discussing one of the great- 
est and most important questions that has 
ever come before the American people to 
decide, we do not share the point of view 
of Senators Knox and Lodge. They think 
that a League of Nations is not an essen- 
tial part of the Peace Treaty. We think 
that the Peace Treaty cannot be made 
without a League of Nations. They think 
that the formation of the League should 
be deferred to the future. We think that 
the League exists now and that it is the 
duty of the Peace Conference to recognize 
its existence. - 

When the peace treaty is finally drawn 
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and is, so far as America is concerned, 
submitted to the United States Senate 
for ratification, who will sign it? Will 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Clemenzeau, Mr. Orlando, and Mr. Hara 
sign it as individuals, or will they sign 
it as representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan? 
If as representatives, it will be a pact of 
these five nations, and that pact is a 
league. Would it not be the most natural 
thing in the world, and in harmony with 
all our analogies of social, business, and 
political life, if this pact should be recog- 
nized in the preamble of the treaty ? 

The League of Nations is so far from 
being a matter not pertinent or germane 
to the Peace Conference that it is a mat- 
ter absolutely essential to the drafting 
and promulgation of the Treaty of Peace. 
We should like to see that Treaty begin 
in some such way as this: 


The undersigned nations, composing 
the peoples and Governments of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States, having been associated 
in a compact for the prosecution of the 
war for liberty and democratic freedom 
against the military autocracy and des- 
— of Germany and her allies, having 

rought that war to a victorious conclu- 
sion and having laid down to the enemy 
the terms of surrender upon which an 
armistice was granted for the considera- 
tion of the final terms of peace, do now 
and hereby reassociate themselves in a 
League of Nations for the promulgation 
of the Treaty of Peace and for the estab- 
lishment of the international relations of 
the world which is now entering upon a 
new era of civilization. 


Some such preamble as this would at 
at once give a League of Nations an offi- 
cial and actual standing in the world. 
One of the articles of the Treaty of Peace 
might very well deal with the method 
of perpetuating the League. We have 
already suggested that one way to do this 
would be for the League to appoint a 
Council which should meet later, perhaps 
at The Hague, after the Treaty of Peace 
is adopted, to consider and frame the 
detailed structure of the League and the 
expansion of its functions. 

When the world was discussing the 
grave financial questions arising from our 
Civil War, and wondering how the United 
States could resume specie payment and 
what would become of all the compli- 
cated questions connected with paper 
money, Senator John Sherman settled 
the whole difficulty and cut what appeared 
to be a Gordian knot by uttering the 
memorable and historic words, “ The way 
to resume is to resume.” 

So now the way to form a League of 
Nations is to recognize in the simplest and 
plainest and most common-sense manner 
the undeniable and unalterable fact that a 
League of Nations exists at this moment 
and is sitting in conference at Versailles. 


THE OUTLOOK 


THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF 
GENIUS SLAIN 


rT\HE Happy Eremite was struck by 

the book’s title, “The Rejected 
Voice,” and he knitted his brows trying 
to puzzle out how under the canopy a 
voice could be “ rejected.” The sub-title 
did not serve to unravel the mystery— 
“ A Song of Genius Slain.” He turned to 
the title-page. There was the author’s 
name, and under it this modest statement : 

The Great Columbian Poem at Last 
has Appeared, and Mighty Song Once 
More is With Us. 

“ Well, well, well!” murmured the 
Happy Eremite. 

He turned the title-page. “ Proem,” 
he read. 

The composer of this Promethean book 
must pay with his life the prophet’s 
debt to envy, and not while he lives will 
his song be accepted. 

But by death will his lyre be only u 
lifted, and not all the false hearts under 
heaven can prevent the coming of the 
day when his now rejected works will 
everywhere be read. 

Also has he completed an Indian epic 
poem whose lines exceed seven thousand. 

Were this work placed before the 
public truly impartial, men no more 
would lament the decline of poetry, for 
here is the greatest song of love and 
war that ever was composed ; 

But in seeking a publisher he offers 
pearls in vain. ... 

By their prolonged rejection of the 
composer's song will the literary tri- 
bunals of his day ultimately be judged. 

Well it is for Columbia the Great that 
the vigorous legions of the land resemble 
not at all the cults that live by the tongue 
and the pen. 


The Happy Eremite laughed. 

* Poor idiot !” hesaid to himself. “ Poor, 
self-centered, infatuated idiot. But he'll 
get over it. He can’t be over eighteen. 
Man’s confidence that he is Prometheus 
reborn doesn’t as a rule survive eighteen.” 

“ The composition of this book occu- 
pied a score of years.” 

There it was, hidden at the foot of a 
page opposite the “ Exhortation” that 
began the poem. 

“My God!” murmured the Happy 
Eremite. Ridicule died in his throat. “ A 
score of years”! It was no boy, then, who 
had poured forth that “ Proem” out of 
the incredible inflation of youth’s calf- 
days, but a grown man of thirty-odd or 
forty. Not for a week or for a year of 
adolescence, but for the full period of 
man’s prime, this snail had lived screwed 
into his tortuous shell believing himself 
the prince of poets and a prophet neg- 
lected on.y becausa of the stupidity and 
baseness of his generation— 

“for dwarfs condemn 

Prometheus for differing from them.” 

There it was. And again: 


“Seventy sad times and seven 
Have I trodden Gotham’s streets, 
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Highest singer under Heaven, 
arching unto new defeats.” 

“ Amazing, amazing!” murmured the 
Happy Eremite. 

The book was the poet’s elegy on him- 
self and his eulogy of his own greatness, 
an incredible pean of unfaltering self- 
assurance. The man called himself 

“The great protesting spirit of the age” 
and devoted the hundred and seventy- 
seven nine-line stanzas of his poem toa 
glorification of his own genius and a shrill 
denunciation of the age which blindly 
refused to recognize his greatness. He 
denounced the plutocrats and all their 
minions, the courts, the universities, 

“For chancellors thereof bend cringing 

knees,” 
the “codfish culture, prone to sniff and 
carp,” even the labor organizations, where 


“ cliques to fame unknown 
Form little oligarchies of their own.” 


He denounced again and again the 
literary cult which had conspired to crush 
him because 

“ They hated him with mediocre phlegm,” 


and he had his own opinion of the guardi- 
ans of the peace: 

“ Consider too how Gotham’s stout police 

Oft wantonly their midnight truncheons 
wield.” 

The stage appeared to him utterly 
abominable : 

“ Hallowed should be the histrionic art, 


For potent is that art for good or ill. 
Through eye and ear it enters in the 


heart, 

To cleanse er to corrupt. It should 
fulfill 

A mission always moral, while it 
still 


Enshrined the light-winged laugh. Its 
dreams should tend 
Not to obscure reality, but mend. 
How must we therefore grieve as now 
we trace 
To such a fount broad currents that 
debase.” 

Unquestionably the time was out of 
joint ; unquestionably also the author of 
“The Rejected Voice” had been divinely 
appointed to set itright. Here, page after 
page, he railed at the blindness, the 
materialism, of men that would not per- 
mit them to acknowledge their savior. 

To the Happy Eremite there was some- 
thing hilariously funny about such im- 
pregnable, impenetrable conceit, and 
more that was unspeakably sad. For in 
these sixteen hundred lines he read the 
record of a life, to human vision, wasted 
in pursuit of a light that was not the light 
of a star at all, but of a tallow candle. 
The man had evidently read the immor- 
tals and imitated them, and, living in his 
twisted shell, deaf to the voice of criticism, 
had never come to understand that imita- 
tion had no more to do with creation than 
stenography. He had written verses that 
made a sound that in his ears was like the 
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sound of Keats and Shelley and Tenny- 
son; and he had jumped to the conclusion 
that he was therefore the peer of Keats 
and Shelley and Tennysou. He had 
adopted their diction, their words, their 
tricks of music, and, using thém to clothe 
the demagoguery of the hour, had hypno- 
tized himself into the belief that he was 
poet, prophet, and savior. 

It was a psychological tragedy that this 
curious and foolish book presented, a 
tragedy of the ludicrous made poignant 
to the Happy Eremite by the fact that 
through all the rant and the bombast, the 
inane pretensions, the buncombe of woes 
unparalleled, appeared here and there a 
silver vein of poetry that all the dust the 
poet raised could not altogether obscure. 


“ Out of the cosmos with a cry he came” 


had the true ring. 





THE OUTLOOK 





“ Brother was he to men of scant estate ” 
was simple and real; and 


“QO vacant hearts, your best ye always 
slay ” 


had steam behind it. 
with words: 


The man had skill 


“ He was a prophet, so he warned in vain ; 
He was a seer, so hated was his eye; 
He was a poet, so they mocked his pain ; 
He was a dreamer, so they let him 
die.”’ 
In his denunciation of the “ scribes ” 
he had a memorable couplet : 


“ For in the world whose livery they wear 
Wealth is a hound, and poverty a hare.” 


Here and there were bits of pure im- 
agination : 
“ Out of frost 
He fashioned silver strings.” 


And this other: 
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“ The heart hath strings 
That stretch unto the stars,” 
and these, which had a simple beauty 
wrung out of real pain: ° 
“ Well was his soul acquainted with the 
snow, 
And knowledge of the hail his heart 
possessed.” 

The Happy Eremite closed the book- 
with a sigh and began to pace up and 
down his study. “The pathos of it, the 
folly of it!” he murmured. “ Twenty 
years !” 

He walked to the window and stared 
into the wild thicket. “The thing would 
not tear at my vitals so,” he said to him- 
self, “if in my youth I had not been a 
fool occasionally myself. Except for the 
grace of God, a sense of humor, and wise 
friends, the spirit pinched between these 
covers might be myself.” 





THE CAMPS OF DISAPPOINTMENT 


HE day the armistice was signed the 

camp was a wild place. It would have 
been strange if it had not been, for Amer- 
ica was a wild Jand that day and given to 
excessive mirth. We were simply follow- 
ing the fashion of the ages in an hour of 
great relief. And the camp, being essen- 
tially a part of us, did just as the rest of 
us did in every city and village through- 
out the broad land. 

Then came the reaction. It manifested 
itself first in a sense of intense and bitter 
disappointment. These men had left their 
homes and their careers at the country’s 
mandate to perform a certain task. It 
was a task for which none of them had 
been specially fitted, a task wholly apart 
from the things they bad planned to do 
when they began to think for themselves. 
Some of them had turned to it regret- 
fully. But the most amazing thing that 
ever took place in America happened 
after they got into the camps and had be- 
gun to prepare for the task. I have lived 
among soldiers during the entire period 
of the war. I have talked to thousands of 
them about their personal opinions of the 
conflict, and I can most gratefully record 
the fact that the number of them who did 
not want to go overseas and take their 
full part in the struggle was so few as to 
be negligible. And they had not been 
changed by the infection of mob passion 
either, but by a sober realization that the 
thing they were doing was so high and 
holy that beside it a man’s life counted 
as nothing. This had nerved them to high 
endeavor, had enabled them to go through 
daily the weary monotony of training, to 
endure the discomforts of camp life and 
the separation from the things they loved. 
The armistice meant that they would 
never be able to do the thing they wanted 
to do, the thing for which they had en- 
dured so much. And the realization of it 
fell like a cloud over them. There was at 
once a slump in morale. They became 
careless in the performance of the rou- 





tine. And some—perhaps the ones who 
would have shown up most brilliantly in 
the day of battle—went a little further 
than being careless. They had not had 
the chance, for which they had longed 
with such devotion, to strike a blow at the 
hated thing. They were keenly and bit- 
terly disappointed. 

The second stage of the reaction mani- 
fested itself in a desire to get home and 
resume the life that had been laid aside 
to enter the Army. It was the most natu- 
ral thing in the world that they should 
feel that way. The American has proved 
in this war his right to a place among the 
best soldiers in the world. But he is not 
naturally a soldier. He loathes some things 
in the camps. I have seen men, who but 
a few weeks before had directed large 
affairs, cheerfully peeling potatoes for the 
mess or picking up scraps of paper in the 
company streets, along with comrades 
whose view of life’s horizons were limited 
an equal time before to the top of the ditch 
their shovels were making. And, rain- 
soaked or sweat-stained, they had hiked 
many a mile, singing as they went. They 
didn’t like it; the other things, the 
things they did before, were the things 
they wanted to do; but they did these 
army things because the necessity was 
laid upon them, and they did them with 
a grin. One only had to yell at any com- 
pany of them under any circumstances, 
““Are you downhearted?” to get the 
thundering answer, “No!” But just as 
soon as the necessity was lifted they were 
a unit in their desire to get away from it 
and back to the old place and the old job. 
The machinery of demobii*zaiion moves 
entirely too slowly for them, and they 
swear at it with all the fervid impatience 
they used to manifest when the overseas 
orders were a long while coming. 

And while they wait their discharge 
they are manifesting a quickened interest 
in home problems. They instinctively 
sense the fact that they are going to be 


the leaders of the coming years, just as 
the men who wore the blue were the 
leaders of the generation after the sixties. 
They have strangely matured, many of 
them, during the months in camp. They 
are holding a bigger idea of country and 
its place in a man’s life. Once they lived 
for the village or the city which was their 
home. They will live not less for that 
but more for America, the land to which 
they once surrendered their lives. They 
have come in contact with men from 
widely removed sections, and each has 
given the other the vision of the whole. 
I am thinking that the parochial Con- 
gressman who views his duty to his coun- 
try as done when his two hands grab all 
that they can for his district is going to 
have a hard time rendering to these men 
an account of his stewardship. But other 
things have entered into this maturing 
process than what they have taught each 
other. The results of the campaign for 
idealism which has been conducted since 
the camps opened are showing themselves. 
The men who have gone from camp to 
camp repeating the insistent message 
that we had a country worth dying for, 
and showing why it was worth dying for, 
have sown seed whose harvest is now 
apparent. If it was worth dying for, it 
is also worth living for. And the men are 
quick in responding tothe call for servicein 
every way when they go back home. Last 
night there occurred a typical incident. 
A lecture was to be given at seven o’clock 
in the Recreation Hall on “The Tasks 
Remaining for the Men of America.” A 
late train delayed the lecturer, and a 
seven-reel movie was put on for the thou- 
sand men who had assembled. It was 
nearly nine o'clock when the show was 
over, but not aman left his seat when the 
lecturer went on at that late hour to 
challenge them to civic tasks when they 
got home again. Can any one imagine 
such a thing two years ago? Many of the 
men who cheered that lecturer would 
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then have said, “Oh hell! what’s the 
old guy talking about?” and gone home. 
They are not the same men. Their cheers 
proved it. 





THE OUTLOOK 


The camps and the westering ships are 
sending back to the country a race of 
new idealists. They would laugh at-you— 
if they did not swear at you—if you told 
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them so. But they are ready to make the 

country greater in peace than they did in 

war. Witiram E. Brooks. 
Camp Crane. 





A TYPICAL MODERN' 


HE American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776 initiated a confiict 
between autocracy and democracy which 
culminated in the great World War. In 
this conflict the people have rejected in 
politics the authority of kings and aris- 
tocracies and have substituted the author- 
ity of public opinion, and with less una- 
nimity they have rejected the authority of 
priests and presbyters and substituted 
the authority of the public conscience. 
The secret sources of such a stupendous 
change in the life of the world are better 
studied in the revealed life of one typical 
soul than in the political and theological 
changes in the State and in the Church. 
The life of Alphonse de Lamartine is such 
a life. The author of this biography is sym- 
pathetic but not uncritical; he portrays 
not only the public life of the statesman, 
but also the sexf-revealed life of the poet. 
Alphonse de Lamartine was born in 
October, 1790. His family was “ allied to 
the nobility by virtue of its name, and to 
the people by reason of modicity of for- 
tune and simplicity of life.’ They dwelt 
“ chiefly on their estates, among the peas- 
ants whose customs they shared, and their 
daily toil was not unsimilar to that of 
their lowly neighbors.” They also shared 
their neighbors’ political and religious 
opinions. Both were inheritances from 
the past, modified by the political and 
philosophical sentiments of the Encyclo- 
pédistes which were beginning to find 
their way gradually among the common 
people of France. Alphonse’s mother in 
her childhood in Paris had felt the effect 
of the Parisian atmosphere, and her 
mother had been in active correspondence 
with Rousseau, though her admiration 
for his genius had not weakened her 
loyalty to the Roman Catholic Church. 
But the loyalty of Lamartine’s parents to 
the traditional faith of the past, both 
political and religious, was such that, 
although the Revolution had abolished 
entail and decreed the division of family 
estates, Lamartine’s father adhered to the 
old law and left the estate to his eldest 
brother; and he resigned his commission 
in the French army rather than take an 
oath which he regarded as inconsistent 
with loyalty to his King. The financial 
dependence of young Lamartine for the 
means necessary to his education, and, on 
the return of the Bourbons to France, for 
political influence, fortified his early con- 
servative instincts. And his education at 
a Jesuit college, while it did little or 
nothing to strengthen his belief in the 
dogmas of the Church, did not produce 





1The Life of Lamartine. By H. Remsen White- 
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any intellectual revolt against them and 
did develop his poetic and mystical ten- 
dencies. 

“ Were I to live a thousand years,” he 
exclaimed, “I could never forget certain 
evening hours when, escaping at recre- 
ation from the boys playing in the 
court, [ entered by a little hidden door 
the darkening church, the choir barely 
lighted by the sanctuary lamps. Here I 
hid in the darkest shadow of a pillar; I 
wrapped myself closely in my cloak as 
in a shroud ; [ leaned my forehead on 
the cold marble balustrade, and for un- 
counted periods remained lost in silent 
but incessant adoration. I no longer felt 
the ground beneath me ; I was immersed 
in God, as an atom, floating in the 
warmth of a summer day, rises, is 
drowned, loses itself in the atmosphere, 
and, transparent as ether, seems as ethe- 
real as the air itself, as luminous as the 
mw This suave serenity of soul in 
which my pious impulses wrapped me 
never abandoned me during the four 
years I spent in finishing my studies.” 
But also they never weakened his love 

of liberty. “In spite of my continual 
felicity,” he writes, “the love of liberty 
prevailed over these delights. I could not 
tear myself from still more enthralling 
dreams of life, of independence.” 

But a boy’s education is not all derived 
from the teachers. The influence of his 
mates is sometimes more powerful, though 
not at the moment more apparent. 
Among Alphonse’s comrades were three 
congenial friends—A ymon de Virieu, “a 
gentle skeptic ;’ Louis de Vignet, “ who 
passed for impious; he considered him- 
self so, but did not venture to proclaim 
it aloud ;” and Guichard de Bienassis, 
who was a thorough convert to the new 
philosophy, and was throughout his life 
an apostle of the religion of humanity. 

Thus there grew up in this boy’s soul, 
as in the souls of so many of his contem- 
poraries, the conflict between the religion 
of the emotions and the philosophy of the 
intellect. His varied life, the growing 
spirit of liberty in the nation, his own 
passion for liberty, his scientific and 
philosophical studies, his literary occu- 
pations and friendships, all tended to 
weaken the authority of the Church over 
his conscience, his opinions, his public 
and private life. He became an advocate 
of religious liberty, of the freedom of the 
press, of the emancipation of the schools 
from the control of the Church, of the 
entire separation of Church and State, 
and of the abolition of the Concordat 
between the Church and the State 
arranged by Napoleon I. He advocated 
the gradual abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, a Congress of the Powers 
to exercise a collective protectorate over 





colonies, urged better care of and protec- 
tion for foundlings and their mothers, 
proposed prison reforms, courageously 
opposed militarism which France had 
inherited from the career of the great 
Napoleon, demanded the building. by 
the nation of good roads and contributed 
largely to them, foresaw the rise of the 
money power and warned France against 
it, and at the same time condemned com- 
munism. “ If,” said he, “God gave me a 
band of savages to civilize and to which 
to impart morality, the first institution I 
should insist upon would be property.” 

At the same time he began to contrib- 
ute philosophical articles more than tinged 
with what the clerical authorities re- 
garded as dangerous rationalism—and 
rightly, since they were dangerous to the 
ecclesiastical authority which reigned in 
the Church at that time. He meditated 
following these sporadic articles with a 
treatise, never written, concerning which 
he wrote to a friend, “ Once my deter- 
mination is taken, I shall go far.” 

That he did go far in his thinking is 
indicated by the fact that two of his books 
were put on the Jndex Expurgatorius 
by the Vatican. The time had gone by 
when he could be silenced or imperiled 
as Voltaire had been. But alike his liter- 
ary productions and his political actions 
separated him from the political and 
theological ideas in which he had been 
educated. And when Louis Philippe’s 
stubborn resistance to the public senti- 
ment of the time aroused a revolution 
and Louis Philippe fled for his life to 
England, Lamartine, after meditation 
and with reluctance, became the practi- 
cal head of a Provisional Government. 

Yet all the time his religious faith re- 
mained unchanged, except as it was deep- 
ened and became more practical, and 
more spiritual as it became less dogmatic. 
To a friend he wrote: “I did not ask 
myself whether I believed, but whether I 
felt. Well, I fe/¢ God and religion, his 
language, in all nature.” There were cer- 
tainly times when this feeling completely 
dominated his spirit and determined his 
purpose. I am inclined to believe that 
even when it was not consciously realized 
it was still the controlling motive of his 
life. “I travail for God,” he wrote to a 
friend, “and not for a miserable worm 
such as I am. I seek to discover the best 
road to bring men back to him, and to 
prevent their stumbling back to dark- 
ness. This is the whole secret of my so- 
called evolutions.” 

His critics have said that Lamartine is 
a pantheist. Certainly his pantheism is 
not unspiritual nor impersonal. The 
reader will find its spirit interpreted by 
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the following stanzas from one of his 
religious hymns: 


“ Mysterious Spirit, unto whom 
Is known my sad and earth-bound 
frame ; 
Thou whom my soul, ’midst doubt and 
gloom, 
Adoreth with a perfect flame,— 


Give me the speed of bird or wind, 
Or torrent rushing to the sea, 

That, soaring upwards, I may find 
My resring-place and home in Thee. 


Swifter than torrent, tempest, light, 

I fly to my serene abode, 

Aad on the last and holiest height 
Find rest and joy and peace in God.” 


Certainly his religious faith was a con- 
viction, not a mere superficial sentiment. 
It had power, such power that it gave him 
trust and confidence when at thirty years 
of age “death stared him in the face.” 
“ Although saddened by this fact,” says 
his biographer, “ Lamartine ‘ threw him- 
self with loving confidence in the arms of 
the Almighty,’ calm and resigned as to 
the fate Providence held in store.” Later 
in his life this religious faith gave him 
courage to face a mob howling for his 
blood, and, unarmed, to conquer it. Louis 
Philippe had fled the country. The Reds, 
the Bolsheviki of that age, were striving 
by violence to break up the Council of 
law-abiding citizens who were endeavoring 
to form a Provisional Government. 

Lamartine for the seventh time had 
been called to quell the ever-rising tide 
of revolt which beat against the very 
door of the council-chamber. His clothes 
torn and bedrageled, collarless, his face 

bathed in sweat and begrimed with 
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smoke and dust, he staggered forth once 
more to face the howling mob which 
loudly accused him as a traitor. “ Death 
to Lamartine!”’ shrieked the maddened 
fanatics. “Hang him on the nearest 
lamp-post !” “ Don’t listen to his specious 
cajoleries !’ “His head! His head! 
Give us his head!” cried those nearest 
him, reaching out to seize their victim. 
Impassive despite the imminence of his 
peril, looking down from the steps upon 
the bloodthirsty ruffians, Lamartine 
calmly retorted : “ My head, citizens! It 
is my head you want? Would to God 
you had it on your own shoulders at this 
moment! You would be more calm and 
wise, and the business of your revolution 
would be better done.’ 

Shouts of boisterous laughter fol- 
lowed upon this happy speech. ‘The very 
hands that had sought to deal the death- 
blow were now extended in friendly 
grasp. 





There are those who hold that there 
can be no real and effective religious ex- 
perience if it is not founded on ascientif- 
ically defined dogma. That there are in 
this scientific age many who cannot accept 
as truth what they cannot define is very 
certain; but the great majority of men 
and women feel no such necessity. They 
hope, they fear, they love, they hate, they 
reverence, they condemn, without the aid 
of a dictionary. And they are often more 
comforted in sorrow and strengthened in 
trial because their spiritual faith is not 
definite and cannot be defined. 

I bring this sketch of the great French- 
man’s life to a close with a significant 
paragraph of some length from his pen, 
because it shows how one may, and how 
many do, find a life which is more than 
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any truth, and therefore transcends all 
defining : 

Whatever the form which solitary 
reflection, the teachings of history, age, 
the vicissitudes of heart and mind, have 
given to the religious tendencies of a 
man’s soul; whether he has clung to the 
letter of Christianity, to the dogma 
taught by his mother, or retains but a 
philosophical Christianity based on rea- 
son; whether to him Christ be a cruci- 
fied God or he discern in him only the 
most holy of men, made divine through 
virtue, the incarnation of Supreme Truth, 
and «lying to bear witness of his Father ; 
whether Jesus be in his eyes the Son of 
God or the Son of man, Divinity made 
man, or humanity sanctified ; to such a 
one Christianity nevertheless remains 
the creed of his memories, of his affec- 
tions, and of his imagination; unless it 
has so evaporated in the turmoil of the 
century and of life that the soul into 
which it was instilled fails to preserve 
its original essence, and that the con- 
templation of the sites and tangible 
monuments of its original worships do 
not reawaken in him impressions and 
cause him to vibrate with solemn ec- 
stasy. For the Christian or for the phi- 
losopher, for the moralist or for the 
historian, this sepulcher is the boundary 
which separates two worlds—the old and 
the new; it is the point of departure of 
an Idea which renovated the universe, 
of a civilization which transformed all, 
of a message which echoed over the 
on : no stone here below has been the 

oundation of so vast an edifice; no 
pee has been so fruitful; no doctrine 
uried for three days or three éenturies 
ever so victoriously demolished the rock 
man had sealed over it and gave the lie 
to Death in such brilliant med > everlasting 
resurrection. 
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r ie assemblage of Solons in Paris 

will doubtless first address themselves 
to drawing up a series of conventions and 
articles which will bring about the total 
cessation of hostilities. Presumably they 
will next lay down the boundaries and 
determine the status of the new members 
of the family of nations. In that process, 
however, they must face the relation of 
the newly created Powers to transporta- 
tion by land and by sea. The troublous 
question of “ I'reedom of the Seas” will 
receive attention later in this series; but 
this is the place to take note of the fact 
that every nation on earth has or desires 
a sea frontage. It is understood that 
Poland is greatly taken with the idea of 
making a map of itself like that of the 





1 The first of this series of articles appeared in The 
Outlook for December 4 under the title “ A Great 
World Congress.’’ The second (December 11 issue) 
was called * ‘The Question of Small States.’’ The third 
(December 18 issue) was called ‘* Pains and Penalties 
Before the Congress of Nations.’’ The fourth (Decem- 
ber 25 issue) was called ‘*Self-Determination and 
Assisted Determination of States.’ Two more articles 
will follow in consecutive series.—THE Eprrors. 





city of Los Angeles, a great interior 
region with a long and slender arm reach- 
ing down to tide-water. The Poles are sup- 
posed to have fixed their national affec- 
tions on the port of Dantsic, which was 
Polish once upon a time, when it was the 
city of Dansk, inhabited by Poles. Per- 
haps Bohemia would like to make good 
the novelist’s suggestion of a “ Maritime 
Bohemia.” The Hungarians also are dis- 
mayed by the loss of their Croatian bridge 
to the Adriatic ; and the Croatians object 
strenuously to ary Italian occupation of 
their outlets to the Adriatic. 

Why do all the nations desire a foot- 
ing on salt water? Because every port in 
the world is a terminal to the vast net- 
work of sea routes which in times of 
peace bind the world together. To be sure 
a nation may ship its products through 
other people’s territory ; but nobody likes 
to be dependent solely on the good will 
of his neighbors. One of the prime 
causes of the European war was the 
attempt to keep Serbia bottled up in the 


interior of the Balkans. The experience 
of Switzerland during the war shows how 
painful can be the situation of a very 
industrious population which must draw 
its food and ship its manufactures through 
the territory of one or another group of 
warring nations. 

Peace must also open the way for trade- 
giving international trunk-line railways, 
such as the proposed route which is to 
burrow beneath the Straits of Gibraltar 
and then to string together the lands of 
western Africa. The old Berlin-to-Bagdad 
Railroad seems likely to undergo a reor- 
ganization and appear under a new man- 
agement as a London-to-Bombay route, 
with tunnels under the Channel and the 
Bosphorus—which is quite a different 
story. Again, the French have in mind 
the piecing together of existing lines with 
some new links, soas to make a great inter- 
national iron highway through north Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, the Ukraine, and 
Russia to the Caspian Sea. It cannot be 
long before English locomotives pierce the 
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difficult mountains between their Bur- 
mese possessions and China. In a few 
years the traveler will be able to buy 
Cook’s tickets and take through Pullmans 
from London to Cape Town, to Aden, to 
Hongkong, and to Peking. The Peace 
Congress will not build those routes, but 
will bring about a state of order and pro- 
tection in which they can be built. 

Both the sea routes and the interconti- 
nental routes depend for their success on 
an enormous international trade which 
will be called into life by new means of 
transportation and will be kept up by very 
free exchanges. A peace which does not 
encourage and facilitate trade on a great 
seale will fail to make itself permanent. 
Of what use greater freedom of the sea 
or of the land if new obstacles be put in 
the way of shipping and of cargoes’ An 
elementary principle of economics and 
commerce is that the cause of international 
trade is the ability of one country to pro- 
dcee something on more favorable terms 
than another country, and with those ex- 
ports to buy imports which it could not so 
well produce. For instance, the Argentine 
and the Ukraine have the right sort of 
climate for wheat. It pays the people of 
these regions to raise and sell their wheat 
elsewhere. What can they take in ex- 
change? Manifestly, what Eurepe can 
more easily make. There is also the ques- 
tion of raw materials which are ‘produci- 
ble only in favored parts of the world, 
such as iron ore, rubber, and cocoanuts. 
The country that imports them must pay 
for them with some kind of exports. 
Hence the world is intensely eager to 
know what will be the point of view of 
the Congress toward international trade. 

President Wilson has urged the removal 
of barriers to international exchanges ; 
but the Congress will be confronted by 
two serious obstacles to an unchecked 
current of persons and of goods; and 
questions of commerce will much affect 
the treaty of immediate peace and the 
chances of a world organization. The 
first disturbance is a desire to penalize 
Germany by boycotts or other limitations 
on her foreign trade; the second obstacle 
is the protection policy of various nations, 
and particularly of the United States. In 
this effort to regroup foreign commerce, 
as in most other conditions of the peace, 
Germany is in a weak position. She lies 
crushed as no other European country 
has been erushed since Napoleon over- 
whelmed the Prussians in 1806, smashed 
their country and “ acquired ” for the time 
being the bronze horses from the tri- 
umphal Brandenburg Gate at the end of 
Unterden Linden. Victorious Allied troops 
pen the Germans within their own bound- 
aries, while some of the aforesaid victors 
stand sentry well inside Germany, so as 
to be sure that there is no mistake as to 
who is present master. Germany worships 
force, she set out to establish a régime of 
world foree, and cannot fail to understand 
the situation of a world power which for 
the time being has no power in the world. 

In addition, the Germans know per- 
fectly well what they had made up their 
mind to exact from France and Great 
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Britain and Italy and the United States, 
or all of them together, if the situation 
had been reversed. France would have 
bled coal and iron ore and vineyards and 
manufacturing cities, besides African and 
east Asiatic territory. Great Britain 
would have been despoiled of part of her 
merchant fleet, the Suez Canal, immense 
areas of tropical territory, and very likely 
Gibraltar. Without doubt the Germans 
would have rearranged the trade of the 
world for their immediate and future 
benefit. They have tried to throttle 
industrial rivals by systematically bat- 
tering down factories in Belgium and 
northern France. They would have com- 
pei_ed the rest of the world to give spe- 
cially advantageous trade in tropical 
products to Germany and her allies. Even 
the powerful United States, whether neu- 
tral or belligerent, would have been made 
to feel the strangle-hold of an arrogant 
and selfish trade policy. Nevertheless 
that is not a policy for the Allies to imi- 
tate, because it is one which in the. long 
run does a3 much harm to the favored as 
to the restricted nations. Suppose Ger- 
many had been able to lay upon the Al- 
lies indemnities equal to the money cost of 
the var and as much more as could have 
been squeezed out. After “ coughing up” 
their specie and their credits in other 
nations, the Allies could not have paid 
such indemnities in anything but their 
own natural products and manufactures. 
It would have been physically impossible 
for Germany to shut them off from raw 
materials and prohibit or limit their ex- 
port to the Germanized parts of the world 
without stopping the flow of indemnity. 
The industrial and commercial situa- 
tion is just the same when the parties are 
reversed. We talk about levying on “ the 
wealth of Germany,” not realizing that 
most of the German accumulations of 
specie and goods and movable property 
have been swept away by the war; that 
the present “ wealth ” is chiefly the ara- 
ble land, buildings and cities, roads, 
streets, and other public improvements, 
mines, mills and factories, shipyards, and 
ports which cannot be dug up and carried 
away to another country. The German 
bonds are only a transfer to a small part 
of the German population of power over a 
considerable part of the future earnings of 
alarger part. Theyare notavailable funds. 
The only present considerable cash asset of 
Germany is the two billion dollars of prop- 
erty and investments owned in the United 
States, South America, and elsewhere. 
Hence the only security for indemnity 
is practically the real estate of Germany. 
It is legally possible to transfer outright 
ownership or mortgage interests to other 
countries. That process, however, would 
turn the Germans into land-tilling serfs 
and workmen paying a direct tribute to 
people of other nations. It might be good 
for the German soul to put it through the 
process which it designed for others ; but 
it would be extremely disadvantageous to 
mankind, and particularly to the United 
States. We have not rid ourselves of 
human slavery and set out to improve 
the status of our own wage-earners in 
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order to introduce methods of personal 
servitude into other countries. We have 
not complained of absentee landlordism 
in Ireland in order to introduce it on a 
great scale in Central Europe. Bondage 
means poverty. The United States, as a 
manufacturing and exporting Nation, 
wants customers who can buy something 
rather than debtors who cannot pay up. 
What the world should aim at is to give 
a fair opportunity to the Germans to 
restore themselves. 


If peace had been made on an even 


keel, so to speak; if the four Centrai 
Powers with their commercial lean-tos of 
Russia, Rumania, and Serbia were still 
banded together, the result of the war 
would have been two world combinations, 
political and military and commercial, 
planning revenge upon each other, under- 
mining each other, giving preferences to 
their own friends and discriminating 
against the other fellow. Providence, along 
with the Tommies and pot/us and Alpini 
and Yanks and gallant Belgians, upset 
that programme. The completeness of the 
victory makes it possible to reorganize 
the world without creating a like combi- 
nation of the Allies and the newly created 
states against Germany and German 
Austria, which are the only solid parts left 
from the former Teutonic combination. 

The proof is irresistible that the Ger- 
mans are amazingly deficient in diplo- 
macy, in foreign policy, and in military 
methods, because they thought everybody 
else was a German and also that nobody 
else was a German. On one side they 
supposed that all the rest of the world 
really accepted the German doctrine of 
superforce and had no moral principles 
that stood in the way of conquest and 
autoeracy. On the other hand, they felt 
sure that nobody could approach the 
Germans in organizing to fight and win 
a war for cherished national ideals. 
Nevertheless the Germans are undoubt- 
edly efficient in agriculture, manufacture, 
and commerce. There is no reason for 
depriving the world of their industry and 
science and skill—provided certain neces- 
sary checks and guarantees are laid upon 
them. Measures must be taken to prevent 
their repeating the process of secret and 
dangerous absorption of capital and enter- 
prises in other countries. 

The United States must never again be 
caught napping by German promoters, 
investors, and grabbers who, we now know, 
have wriggled their way into the heart of 
American business, have become a formi- 
dable financial force in South America, 
and expected to own eventually a consid- 
erable part of the world. That danger 
ean be avoided without denying them a 
reasonable use of raw materials from out- 


side and a reasonable outlet for their. 


manufactures ; nor must the reconstruction 
be so arranged that all the profits are ab- 
sorbed in interest and principal of indem- 
nities; unless they have part of their 
profits to furnish capital for new enter- 
prises there will be no profits for any one, 
for business cannot be done without the 
encouragement of profits; and we can 
have no market in Germany for our ex- 
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ports unless they have some markets for 
exports outside their country. There is no 
need of the world loss which would result 
from foreing the Germans back on their 
own different lands. The Russians for 
centuries have tried that process on the 
Jews, who have been poor farmers, while 
their country was deprived of their com- 
mercial abilities. The result of the policy 
of the “ Pale” was worse for the Russians 
than the Jews. 

It is possible, though not likely, that 
the Allies will make up a general trade 
combination for all the world except the 
Germans and their Austrian kinsmen. 
Within the Allies are many cross-pur- 
poses. The great British colonies which 
have earned the right to participate in the 
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Empire seem inclined to a system of 
trade preferences within that Empire. 
The United States has for nearly sixty 
years maintained a protective tariff, and 
the forces which favor still closer pro- 
tection are mighty. The war has shown 
the ability of the United States to turn 
out prodigious exports under the stimulus 
of high prices and special Government 
organization. Within this country it is 
still uncertain whether the pressure de- 
cidedly to limit imports or the pressure 
largely to increase exports is the stronger. 

If we are protectionists, we cannot deny 
to other countries the right to put a 
stumbling-block in the track of our trade. 
If we are in favor of a broad policy which 
will stimulate trade, we must still keep in 
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mind the absolute necessity of keeping 
up our own manufactures of military 
materials and ships till the millennium or 
until a world court shall arrive. Cer- 
tainly broad trade under some sort of 
general international understanding ought 
to remove some of the present tension 
between nations, and therefore to aid 
world peace. The United States must 
“either fish or cut bait.” We must either 
come back within our own boundaries 
and try to live our own lives in isolation 
from the rest of the world or we must 
accept the conditions of participation in 
world affairs. We cannot at the same 
time keep up a Chinese war of tariffs and 
claim the right to share in the commer- 
cial policies and destinies of other nations. 


PRESS? 


The author of this article is Judge Kerr, a jurist of the State of Kentucky. He therefore speaks upon this subject with Constitutional 
and judicial authority. He as well as our readers will, we believe, understand the natural gratification we feel in one particular sentence 
of the letter which accompanied the article. “If the country,” said Judge Kerr, “is to be saved from some of the dangers which now 


impend, the p 
best balancec 


ress must take a bold and aggressive stand. Our safety lies in the course which The Outlook, one of the most fearless and 
of our American publications, has pursued.” 


It may be added that the Government itself apprehends the dangers of Governmental censorship. In a recent conversation with one of the 
editors of The Outlook, a member of the Cabinet in whose department press censorship has played a very large and important part 


remarked ; “ Ninety per cent of this censorship has been open to just criticism and has served no necessary end in itself, but ten per cent of 


it has been vital and essential to the winning of the war, and we 


ten } 


iad to endure the ninety per cent that was irksome in order to obtain the 
yer cent that saved our lives.” What the press and the public should insist upon is such schooling of our Government executives in 


wisdom and efficiency that the ninety per cent of useless, burdensome, and unjust censorship may be reduced to a minimum.—THE EpiTors. 


REEDOM of the press is not one of 

the written guarantees of the Consti- 
tution. Hamilton said it had no place in 
the organic law of a people, for the 
reason that no people could be free that 
denied its existence. Neither Magna 
Charta nor the English Bill of Rights 
guarantees freedom of speech except to 
members of Parliament, but the genius 
of the English Constitution lies in the 
fact that the existence of such a right 
would lose its force if its existence were 
made the subject of declaration. The 
English colonists in America brought 
with them the spirit of the English Con- 
stitution. The early state-builders in this 
country acclaimed freedom of speech to 
be the birthright of every freeman. Royal 
proclamation could not deny it; legisla- 
tive enactment could not abridge it. As 
the press more and more became the vehi- 
cle of expression, its freedom came to be 
recognized as a right no less sacred than 
the right of free speech. Just how 
sacredly this right was regarded by the 
early colonists is illustrated by a noted 
trial which was held in the city of New 
York in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. At atime when the right of free 
expression has become a subject of grave 
concern reference to that epocha! event 
may serve us in good stead even to-day. 

The * Weekly Journal” was the second 
paper established in the city of New York. 
[ts editor and proprietor was John Peter 
Zenger. In the year 1734 one Rip van 
Dam, as President of the Council, beeame 
interregnum Governor of the colony 
upon the resignation of the Acting Gov- 
After an interval of several 


ernor. 





months the newly appointed Governor, 
William Cosby, arrived from England. 
A dispute immediately arose between him 
and van Dam concerning a division of the 
salary and fees that had accumulated 
during the interregnum. Each made ap- 
peal to the courts. Cosby requested Chief 
Justice Morris to have his case tried in 
equity. This request was denied by the 
Chief Justice upon the ground that the 
Governor had no right to establish courts 
of equity, the power to establish courts 
being vested solely in the legislative 
branch of government. For this refusal 
the Chief Justice was promptly removed 
and one James de Lancey appointed in 
his stead. 

These proceedings provoked Zenger to 
publish in the “ Journal ” a statement to 
the effect that the liberties of the people 
of New York were in a precarious condi- 
tion, and that they and their children 
were likely to be brought into slavery if 
“some past things be notamended.” For 
this indulgence Zenger was indicted for 
“being a seditious person and a frequent 
printer of false news and seditious libels, 
but more especially for traducing, scan- 
dalizing, and vilifying his Excellency 
Wiliiam Cosby, Captain-General and 
Governor-in-Chief of the Province of 
New York.” Arrest followed indictment, 
and Zenger was kept in jail, without 
trial, from November, 1734, until August, 
1735. 

At the outset of the trial counsel for 
the defense, James Alexander and Will- 
iam Smith, the two most noted lawyers 
in the Province, excepted to the commis- 
sion of de Lancey upon the ground that 





he had been appointed “ during pleasure” 
instead of “ during good behavior.” This 
so enraged the Chief Justice that he 
promptly disbarred both Alexander and 
Smith, and refused to permit them to 
participate in the trial on behalf of the 
imprisoned editor. Public opinion, which 
had quietly favored Zenger, took on a 
more turbulent aspect at what was deemed 
to be an arrogant assumption of power on 
the part of the Chief Justice and the sit- 
ting Justices, and as a result the imme- 
diate friends of Zenger employed Andrew 
Hamilton, of Philadelphia, Speaker of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly, and the most 
noted iawyer in all of the English colonies, 
to represent the defense. Under the adroit 
and skillful management of this astute 
lawyer, the trial of Zenger has become 
one of the most noted jury trials in 
America. His address to the jury, which 
was printed and circulated throughout 
the colonies and reprinted in England, 
contains many passages that are fully 
worthy of Burke or Erskine, Grattan or 
Fox. Measuring its effect by results, it 
may well be doubted if there is a single 
document extant that so much explains 
the growth of that sentiment which re- 
sulted in the independence of the colo- 
nies as the speech of Andrew Hamilton 
delivered in behalf of Zenger. So thor- 
oughly did it take possession of the people 
of New York at the time, that the newly 
famed Hamilton was presented with a 
gold box and given the freedom of the 
city. Gouverneur Morris, a relative of the 
ousted Chief Justice, years later, in a 
notable address, referred to Hamilton as 
“the day star of the American Revolu- 
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tion,” and to the trial of Zenger as “ the 
germ of American freedom.” 

Zenger obtained from twelve unknown 
and forgotten jurors the right of free and 
fair criticism. For two centuries, almost 
without impairment, that right has been 
recognized by all functions «f government 
in this country. Hitherto no exigency has 
arisen that would sanction or even war- 
rant its abridgment. But if the press of 
to-day be not held in terrorem by legis- 
lative intendment and executive ukase, it 
is certainly near that regrettable state. 
A healthy public opinion and a bridled 
press are not coexistent. The freedom of 
no people is safe, the perpetuation of no 
form of government is certain, where 
there exists a craven or even a timid 
press. To-day, as never before, there is 
laid upon the press of America a duty 
which no other agency can perform. At 
a moment when we face the most critical 
period in our history a bold and out- 
spoken press will be more potent to save 
than cabinets or halls of state. The words 
of Andrew Hamilton, spoken two cen- 
turies ago, are as full of force and mean- 
ing to-day as they were then. Once suf- 
ficiently powerful to lift the ban from the 
paper of an imperiled editor, they would 
serve a yet more enduring purpose if 
they might lift the ban that imperils the 
press of to-day. 

Apropos of the present situation, no 
risk of tedium is involved in making quo- 
tation of a single paragraph from that 
great speech : 

“ There is heresy,” he said, “ in law as 
well as in religion, and both have changed 
very much; and we weil know that it is not 
two centuries ago that a man would have 
been burned as a heretic for owning such 
opinions in matters of religion as are 
publicly written and printed to-day. They 
were fallible men, it seems, and we take 
the liberty, not only to differ from them 
in religious opinion, but to condemn them 
and their opinions too; and I must pre- 
sume that in taking these freedoms in 
speaking and thinking about matters of 
faith and religion we are in the right; 
for though it is said there are very great 
liberties of this kind taken in New York, 
yet I have heard of no information pre- 
ferred by Mr. Attorney for any offenses 
of this sort. From which I think it pretty 
clear that in New York a man may make 
very free with his God, but he must take 
special care of what he says of his Gov- 
ernor. It is agreed upon by all men that 
this is a reign of liberty, and while men 
keep within the bounds of truth I hope 
they may with safety both write and 
speak their sentiments of the conduct of 
men of power; I mean that part of their 
conduct only which affects the liberty or 
property of the people under their ad- 
ministration. Were this to be denied, 
then the next step might make them 
slaves. For what notions can be enter- 
tained of slavery beyond that of suffer- 
ing the greatest oppressions, without the 
liberty of complaining ; or, if they do, tobe 
destroyed, body and estate, for so doing ?” 

The sentiments here expressed are not 
wholly foreign to present-day conditions. 
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Only once since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution has there been an attempt to 
abridge the rights secured to Zenger in 
his trial, and that was sufficiently disas- 
trous to destroy a great National party. 
The enactment of the Alien and Sedition 
Laws destroyed the Federalist party, and 
opposition to them gave vitality to the 
party of Jefferson. [ view of the fact 
that the sedition clause in the present 
Espionage Act differs from the Sedition 
Act of the Federalists under Adams in 
words rather than in meaning, it would 
indeed be a strange freak of fortune if 
the application of the present Sedition 
Law should dethrone the party that came 
into being through opposition to a similar 
law. In discussing those laws the founder 
of the present reigning party gave as his 
reason for pardoning every person that 
was convicted under them that $* his obli- 
gation to execute what was not law in- 
volved that of not suffering rights secured 
by valid laws to be protected by what 
was no law.” Of like tenor were the criti- 
cisms of the author of “ A History of the 
American People.” “ The Sedition Act,” 
said this author, “cut perilously near the 
root of freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press ;” “there was no telling where 
such exercise of power wouldstop,” he said, 
since “their only limitations and safe- 
guards lay in the temper and good sense 
of the President and Attorney-General.” 

Our pre-President historian might have 
gone a step further and have imparted 
to us the information that there is no law 
more imperiling than one which permits 
the operation of a law to be suspended 
by Executive proclamation, or which per- 
mits an Executive order to become law. 
Asa student of Lord Coke in his early 
years, he might have recalled the words 
of that great law writer, who character- 
ized such a law, passed in the reign of 
Henry VIII, as “an unjust and strange 
act, that tended in its execution to the 
great displeasure of Almighty God and 
the utter subversion of the common law.” 
Inasmuch as the present Espionage Act 
does itself ‘cut perilously near the root 
of freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press,” have we not reached a point where 
the press must be its own defender? 
Has not the Creel Deletion Corps by its 
many unwarranted assumpiions of au- 
thority given sufficient admonition to the 
press of the country that there is “no 
telling where such exercise of power will 
stop”? And if it be true now, as it was 
under the Administration of Adams, that 
the “only limitations and safeguards ” 
against such assumptions are to be found 
“in the temper and good sense of the 
President and Attorney-General,” is it not 
clear that all limitations and safeguards 
have been removed? As’ illustration 
have we not seen the powerg granted, or 
assumed, under the Espionage Act car- 
ried to the extent of refusihg to permit 
some of the leading dailies of the coun- 
try to print in their foreign editions the 
report of the Senate Investigation Com- 
mittee with reference to the Airplane 
Board? Through like acts of intimida- 
tion has not the press become so subser- 
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vient that it will not protest against the 
very harsh, if not illegal, acts of the Ad- 
ministration in creating postage rate 
zones or the wastage of a billion of dollars 
by an incompetent administrative board ? 
Assuming that the press of the country 
has not reached a state of servility, that 
it is just as virile as it has ever been, 
that it has submitted to the Creel régime 
only through a sense of patriotic duty, 
what will be its attitude now that we are 
no longer at war? There are times when 
a statement of fact is so conclusive that 
argument only weakens it. This country 
is no more prepared for peace than it was 
for war. We face problems fraught with 
more peril than any we have yet en- 
countered. Our entire social, commer- 
cial, and political fabric is ina state of 
transition. Given the whole truth, public 
opinion seldom goes wrong; given only 
a part of the truth, it seldom goes right. 
The future welfare of the country de- 
pends on the course which the press may 
pursue. It will be for the press to deter- 
mine whether we shall come out of the 
war less a democracy than any nation 
that entered into it. The elements of 
autocracy and unbridled democracy are 
both in evidence to-day. Neither has any 
place in a real democracy. The press was 
once potent to save us from the curse 
of Government ownership. It alone can 
save us now. When a single individual is 
clothed with that power which enables 
him to raise or lower the wage scale of a 
great public utility millions of dollars, 
that enables him to raise or lower the rates 
exacted from the public, in like manner, 
if we have not reached the danger-point in 
the exercise of that power, certainly we 
have reached the point where the danger 
signals ought to be raised by the press. 
Whether it arise from subserviency, 
timidity, or indifference, it must be ad- 
mitted that the public press has not dis- 
cussed these and kindred subjects with 
that freedom that has characterized its 
action in dealing with subjects of great 
moment in the past. The founders of that 
party to which the President pays alle- 
giance once denied the right of the Gov- 
ernment to even appropriate money out 
of the treasury for any kind of a public 
improvement, or to hold stock in or give 
direction to the management and control 
of a public utility of any kind. From 
this absurdity the press directed the coun- 
try to a sane and Constitutional basis. 
Now that the President has carried his 
party to the opposite extreme, what but 
the press of the country can carry us 
back to a safe and secure position? The 
flight of certain straws indicates a dispo- 
sition on the part of the press to assert 
its independence once again. In solving 
the great problems of reconstruction it 
will be the press rather than any party 
or branch of Government that the coun- 
try must look to for guidance and direc- 
tion. Must we not, then, have a free and 
untrammeled press? Has not the time 
come when the press, released from offi- 
cial restraint, must lead rather than con- 
tinue to fight rearguard actions with 
public opinion ? 
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THE GREAT INSURANCE ADVENTURE 





BY THEODORE H. PRICE AND RICHARD SPILLANE 


N a building that formerly was an 

_ automobile warehouse, in an alley be- 
tween Ninth and Tenth Streets, in Ave- 
nue D, Washington, two gentlemen sit 
from morning until night every week-day, 
and sometimes Sunday, signing checks. 
That is what they are paid to do—sign 
checks. It is not an ordinary pen they use, 
but a piece of machinery fashioned like a 
pen and operated by electric power. 
Every time they make the motions neces- 
sary to form the characters their signa- 
tures are produced simultaneously on five 
checks. Then, automatically, the five 
signed checks pass out of a hopper-like 
arrangement and five blank checks take 
their place. They write their names again, 
and signed checks move from the hopper 
and unsigned ones come in. So it goes 
hour after hour, day after day, month 
after month. Sometimes they have to 
work at night to keep up with the insis- 
tent demand for money. 

An average of 30,000 checks go out of 
that hopper every day in the year, and 
there are few parts of the world to which 
they do not go. On some days the total 
has gone as high as 150,000. 

That former warehouse in a blind 
alley in Washington is the disbursing 
office of the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
of the United States Government. 

Of all the magical changes the war 
brought to America nothing, perhaps, is 
more remarkable than is this one of in- 
surance. To-day the Government is the 
greatest insurance company on earth. It 
is so much greater than any other as to 
dwarf all others. In two days it wrote 
more insurance than was ever written by 
an insurance company ina year. Ina few 
months it more than doubled the amount 
of life insurance in all the world. To-day 
it has more than 4,150,000 policies out- 
standing for a total insurance of more 
than $38,000,000,000. The magnitude of 
that sum may be appreciated only when 
it is said that it is nearly fifty per cent 
greater than the estimated national 
wealth of Japan or Italy or Austria- 
Hungary. . 

It is not unlikely that this Insurance 
Bureau will be considered in future years 
one of the most remarkable and construe- 
tive features in connection with the great 
war. Few persons to-day appreciate its 
magnitude and ramifications, or its wide- 
spread benefits individually and Nation- 
ally. 

It had its beginning in those dread days 
of 1914 when the world was stunned by 
the European cataclysm. The rates for 
insurance on vessels and cargoes suddenly 
vaulted toundreamed-of heights. The Brit- 
ish Government, appreciating the diffi- 
culty which private companies would 
meet in providing the enormous money 
protection essential against the hazards of 
the sea in such a war, determined to as- 
sume the risks on vessels flying the British 
flag. 

Without insurance—ample insurance— 
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commerce in war time would be an un- 
thinkable gamble. It would threaten ruin 
to every shipowner or shipper whose 
property went to destruction. 

The British Government had all it 
could do to provide for its own commerce. 
That left neutrals to look after them- 
selves. It was necessary for America to 
cover the risks on American vessels and 
cargoes. 

Secretary McAdoo asked authority to 
establish a Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance as an adjunct of the Treasury De- 
partment. Congress passed a bill at once 
in accordance with his request, and the 
Secretary called William C. De Lanoy, a 
prominent insurance broker of New York, 
to Washington to establish and direct the 
new bureau. 

He could not have made a better 
selection. Mr. De Lanoy began business 
on September 2, 1914, with an office force 
of four persons. Then and there began a 
new era in the history of the American 
merchant marine. That first day he wrote 
insurance in the name of the Government 
against hulls and cargoes of American 
vessels. Immediately rates began to come 
down from the cloud heights to somewhat 
easier levels. 

It was nearly three years later, or in 
June, 1917, that Congress amended the ori- 
ginal War Risk Bill in a form that paved 
the way to what some insurance persons 
term the Great Adventure. American 
ships were being sunk, American cargoes 
lost, and the Government was providing 
insurance. But what about the men who 
sailed those ships ? 

Congress gave authority to establish a 
Seaman’s Division of the Bureau to insure 
the lives of the officers and crews of 
American merchant vessels in sums rang- 
ing from $1,500 to $5,000, according to 
their scale of pay. 

In these two divisions a remarkable 
showing has been made. The Marine— 
that is, the ship and cargo—Division has 
written policies aggregating nearly two 
thousand million dollars. Premiums of 
$45,614,885 were paid and the losses 
amounted to $29,670,598. 

To conduct this business for four years 
has cost less than $150,000, which is an 
annual average of less than one-tenth of 
one per cent on the average annual pre- 
mium receipts. It must be appreciated, 
however, that there has been no brokerage 
to pay and that other economies make 
this unprecedentedly low expense pos- 
sible. 

So, too, in the Seaman’s Division. On 
policies aggregating $187,398,586 it re- 
ceived premiums of $783,311 and paid 
losses of $281,768. The cost of operation 
was $33,628. 

Iv these two divisions Uncle Sam cer- 
tainly has made money in the insurance 
business, thanks, in part at least, to the 
very fine work of Mr. De Lanoy and his 
assistants. 

Then came the Great Adventure. We 


entered the war in April, 1917. We had 
insured our ships, the cargoes of our ships, 
and the men who sailed in our merchant 
ships. We had gathered within six months 
of our declaration of war a million and a 
half men for service in our Army and 
Navy. We had sent troops abroad. We 
had a mighty force in training. We had 
a Navy that was growing in wonderful 
style. We were to call millions more of 
men to the colors. The size of our Army 
and Navy depended only on the length of 
the war. 

Why not insure the human material we 
were putting into the mighty conflict? 
Why not make provision or make it pos- 
sible for our fighting men to make pro- 
vision for the loved ones at home and for 
themselves? Why not do something te 
minimize the colossal waste of the old pen- 
sion system that followed other wars ? 

On October 6, 1917, Congress passed 
and the President signed the War Risk 
Insurance Act, which entitled all officers 
and enlisted men in the service at that 
time to obtain insurance for any sum up 
to $10,000 if they made application within 
one hundred and twenty days, and pro- 
vided that all men enlisting thereafter 
must make application for it within one 
hundred and twenty days after their en- 
listment. For men already in the service 
the insurance might date back te the time 
they entered the service. Incidentally, a 
soldier or sailor might make allowance out 
of his pay to any one dependent upon him. 

Immediately upon the passage of the 
Act voluntary applications began to pour 
in. The first came from Lieutenant Coke 
Flannagan, of the Army, for the maxi- 
mum amount—$10,0v0. 

If the insurance plan was to be the great, 
broad, beneficent work intended, every 
man in the service should be insured. To 
get the one million five hundred thousand 
already in the Army and the Navy and sign 
up the thousands and tens of thousands 
being added daily and weekly to the war 
force was a herculean task even if a big 
organization had been devised for the 
work. But there was no organization. 
The War Risk Bureau had two rooms in 
the basement of the Treasury Building. 
It had to get thousands of clerks to handle 
the colossal volume of papers. It had to 
spread out its canvassers in camps in 
America and camps in Europe, in Navy 
stations in -America, in England, in 
France, and elsewhere. It had to jump in 
a few weeks from a bureau with twenty 
clerks to one with thousands of clerks. 

Washington was overcrowded as was 
no other city on earth. The various de- 
partments had overflowed their regular 
quarters and spread out until there was 
hardly an office in the capital unoccupied. 
Various old departments and not a few 
new ones were having structures built for 
them hastily, and meanwhile were “ camp- 
ing out” wherever they could find space. 
There was a great scarcity of labor, par- 
ticularly skilled labor. There was a still 
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greater scarcity of office workers, particu- 
larly trained office workers. 

Was ever a man confronted with a 
problem more difficult than that of insur- 
ing 1,500,000 men within one hundred 
and twenty days under such crippling cir- 
cumstances? First he must get the mill- 
ion and a half to understand what the in- 
surance was to them. Then he had to get 
every one of the 1,500,000 to sign the 
application, with every detail as to family, 
home address, and other necessary infor- 
mation. Then, if allotment of part of the 
soldier’s pay was to go to dependent rela- 
tives, that was to be designated with all 
the necessary detail. Meanwhile another 
army was in the making, every member 
of:which had to be insured. 

And the organization that was to do 
all this was unformed. Within five days 
of the passage of the Act the Bureau sent 
insurance applications to every military 
and naval station. At the same time the 
Adjutant-General telegraphed every de- 
partment commander, explaining the op- 
portunities and privileges the new law 
extended to the men—how, for an aver- 
age cost of $8 per $1,000 per year for 
policies up to $10,000, any and every offi- 
cer and man in Army or Navy could 
insure his life and make provision for 
wife, child, mother, or dependent in case 
of his death or disability. 

A few days later representatives of the 
rank and file of every military unit in the 
United States met in Washington, sum- 
moned by telegraph by the Government 
to receive first-hand information concern- 
ing the construction and operation of the 
Insurance Act. The Secretaries of War, 
Navy, and Treasury, and many officers 
and men spoke. Then the soldiers and 
sailors went back to spread the news. They 
were followed by civilian experts who 
went to every naval station and Army can- 
tonment to co-ordinate work in the field. 

Immediate steps were taken to write 
insurance for our soldiers overseas, Cap- 
tain, now Colonel, S. Herbert Wolfe, of 
the Quartermaster’s Corps, who was in 
Paris on special detail, was. ordered by 
cable to form an organization, and at the 
same time a special section of the Adju- 
tant-General’s Department was organized 
by Major Willard Straight in this coun- 
try for service overseas. It consisted of 
thirty-four officers and sixty-seven enlisted 
men, and sailed for France December 7, 
1917. It included Colonel Henry D. 
Lindsley, formerly a life insurance presi- 
dent, who succeeded Major Straight when 
the major was called to other service 
abroad. 

The task of “ writing” the many thou- 
sands of men in the numerous and widely 
scattered camps overseas within the time 
limit fixed by law and under the peculiar 
and difficult cireumstances which existed 
was greater than can be pictured in words, 
but it was accomplished. 

Simple certificates of insurance were 
issued at first in lieu of ordinary policies. 
To write and mail these certificates was a 
monster job. 

The first insurance certificates were 
delivered personally by Secretary McAdoo. 
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The recipients were Sergeant Larry L. 
Meadow, of the Army, and First-Class 
Yeoman M. J. Crum, of the Navy, both 
certificates being for the maximum— 
$10,000. 

By ecablegram, on November 12, 1917, 
General Pershing applied for the maxi- 
mum insurance—$10,000—for himself, at 
the same time thanking the Government 
in the name of the Army in France for 
giving to the soldier a privilege which no 
other country had ever extended to its 
fighting men. 

Within the first month after the pas- 
sage of the Act applications representing 
$311,498,500 insurance had been received. 
By December 15 the applications num- 
bered 246,104, and the insurance $2,133,- 
383,500. On that day Thomas B. Love 


(C) Harris & Ewing 


THOMAS L. LOVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Now in charge of the Government Insurance Bureau 


was appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of War Risk Insur- 
ance. 

Applications were pouring in at the 
end of 1917 in enormous volume, enough, 
in fact, toswamp and appal the Insurance 
Bureau force; but even at the rate they 
were being received it was evident that 
unless there was a tremendous increase 
there would be one million men uninsured 
when the time limit, which was February 
12, was reached. 

Insurance men had been most patriotic 
and enthusiastic in their efforts to assist 
the Bureau. They were called in for a 
conference, and as a result a “ drive”’ was 
planned that wasa wonder. The plan was 
to have the canvassing done by the offi- 
cers and men themselves in every unit of 
the Army and Navy, directed and assisted 
from Washington by a so-called Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Campaign Council. 

The aim was to be 100 per cent in 
every unit, and any figure lower was to 
be considered short of success. Stirring 
messages went daily, and sometimes twice 
a day, to every unit, even by wireless to 
the battleships, the cruisers, the destroy- 
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ers, and the U-boat chasers far out upon 
the seas, even to the far Pacific. 

Battle-cries for the insurance campaign 
were flashed across the continent. The 
“ movies ” were recruited. Speakers and 
salesmen went wherever soldier or sailor 
was to:be found. They were battling for 
billions upon billions,, for something 
never imagined by insurance men before. 
It was a man-to-man. campaign with man 
measured by millions of men. 

The actual selling in this whirlwind 
campaign was done in mess shacks, in 
Y. M. C. A. huts, and in the open field. 
No opportunities were overlooked. Some 
of the men signed for $10,000 of insur- 
ance as soon as the proposition was pre- 
sented to them. Others required persua- 
sion. Still others required arguments and 
technical exposition of the law. 

By January 18 more than 470,000 
men were insured for more than four 
billion dollars. The campaign was well 
under way. Already some regiments were 
reported “100 per cent insured.” The 
enthusiasm grew as February 12 ap- 
proached. 

Army officers, from the highest gen- 
erals down to the rawest recruits, vied 
with one another in spurring on the 
drive. The spirit swept from camp to 
camp and around the country and across 
the seas. 

By January 28 more than 550,000 men 
were insured, with fourteen days still to 
xo, and the watchword, “ A Million Men 
eal Before February 12,” was flashed 
to all military and Navy units. 

Meantime the competition among the 
Army camps and cantonments grew in- 
creasingly keen, as well as the rivalry 
within the divisions. Daily bulletins and 
telegrams were rushed from Washington 
to keep the spirit high and the compe- 
tition close. Every camp in the country 
bent every energy to be the first ‘* 100 
per cent” camp. 

On January 28 all records were broken 
by the receipt of 32,004 insurance appli- 
cations, aggregating more than $260,- 
000,000, and bringing the grand total of 
insurance close to the five-billion-dollar 
mark. 

In the next three days insurance came 
in at the daily rate of about $200,000,000 
a day. 

On February 6 Camp Dodge reported 
that it was 98 per cent insured. Five 
other camps were close behind with 95 
per cent. 

By midnight, February 12, the goal of 
“one million men insured” had been 
reached and passed. Practically every 
Army camp was more than 93 per cent 
insured. The onrush of business was so 
great that the applications could not be 
tabulated promptly, but it was clear that 
the drive was overwhelmingly successful. 

But the end was not yet. Just before 
the time limit fixed by the original law, 
February 12, was reached, the time within 
which applications might be received from 
men in active service at the time the 
Act became effective was extended by 
Congress for sixty days, and the drive 
continued. New men joining the colors 


















of course had one hundred and twenty 
days after enlistment within which to 
apply for insurance. 

St. Valentine’s Day—February 14— 
1918, is a red-letter day in insurance 
history, for on that day five hundred 
million dollars of insurance, representing 
fifty-four thousand applications, were 
received. This established a new high- 
water mark, and it has not since been 
exceeded. 

As of February 12, eight large Army 
camps, with an average strength of about 
thirty thousand men, were 99 per cent 
insured, or better. The lowest camp had 
93 per cent of its personnel insured. 

In the six weeks from January 1 more 
than six billion dollars of insurance had 
been sold. 

On March 7 the twelve-billion-dollar 
mark was crossed; on April 6 it was 
fourteen billion dollars. 

On May 14 more than two million 
soldiers and sailors had been insured for 
more than sixteen and a half billion dol- 
lars. On June 30 Secretary McAdoo an- 
nounced that more than twenty-one and a 
half billion dollars of insurance was on 
the books of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, with an average policy of 
$8,387. 

Billions were added to the total month 
by month as the army and navy grew 
larger and larger. 

On October 6, 1918, the anniversary 
of the approval of the Act, the average 
amount of insurance per man was approx- 
imately $9,300. 

It must be understood that no man was 
disqualified by reason of physical condi- 
tion from the benefits of this insurance. 
The fact that he was in the service of the 
Nation was all that was necessary. 

It must be understood also that insur- 
ance does not end with the ending of the 
war, for the war insurance may be trans- 
formed into straight life insurance. 

By its work in this field the Govern- 
ment has doubled the amount of life in- 
surance in the world. It has broadened 
this great safeguard for mankind as it 
was never broadened in all the world’s 
history. 

But there is a picturesque side to this 
wonderful accomplishment. 

If it had been possible to organize an 
army of clerks to handle this tremendous 
work of recording policies, indexing, clas- 
sifying, paying, distributing, before the 
insurance was issued, the job, colossal 
though it was, would have been one 
merely of size. But there was no army of 
clerks, and if there had been there were 
no offices in which to install them. 

To get clerks—any clerks—the Bureau 
had to appeal to the country at large. It 
used the “movies.” It asked men and 
women to come to Washington to help win 
the war. It showed how there could be 
patriotism at a desk as well as patriotism 
in the field. 

Thousands responded. They were not 
enough, for nothing in Washington ever 
= more rapidly than the War Risk 

ureau. More and more thousands came 
until the Bureau attained its present mon- 
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ster size. And it is a monster, for instead 
of the four clerks of 1914 it now hasa 
total of fourteen thousand. 

It is a marvel that this force, hastily 
gathered, has been fashioned into what it 
is to-day—one of the best in the Govern- 
ment service. 

Mistakes? Yes, no end of them. De- 
lays? Yes, many of them. 

The Bureau had to face one problem 
early in the days after the Act of October 
6, 1917, was passed. That was whether it 
would wait to pay on policies and allot- 
ments to dependents until its work was 
systematized and shipshape, or proceed 
without regard to its unorganized state. 

If it waited it would minimize error, 
but the long time necessary to complete 
organization would inflict hardship on 
tens of thousands, if not hundreds of thou- 
sands, of beneficiaries under the insur- 
ance or who were to receive allotments 
out of soldiers’ pay. That would be hard 
to explain, unjust to the needy, and viola- 
tive of the spirit of the Act of Congress. 

If the Bureau, with its crude, untrained 
force, bent all its energies upon getting 
through with its mountain of work—a 
mountain ever growing and ever threat- 
ening to overwhelm—yet all the time gave 
first thought to paying those to whom 
money should go, there would be many 
errors, no doubt, and there would be 
omission here and duplication there, but 
it would be fairer to the public. 

With full appreciation that it probably 
would blunder many times, the decision 
was made to take the chance. 

And there were many opportunities for 
blundering and for fraud before the tan- 
gles could be unraveled. Take, for exam- 
ple, the thousands of instances in which 
men named their sweethearts as their 
wives in order that the girls might get 
allowances. There were cases in which 
men named their mothers as their wives 
so they might get the extra allowance. 
There were cases where a mother of twins 
gave the same name to her two children 
and it was difficult for the Government 
people to believe there was rot something 
wrong. In one instance a soldier named 
nineteen different persons as dependent 
upon him for support. There was not 
enough space on his application blank for 
all the names, for he made himself out to 
be the sole support of all of his tribe, 
from his great-grandmother down to an 
infant child. The case looked queer, yet 
investigation showed all nineteen lived in 
one small house. 

There were mistakes in names, thou- 
sands of them. Many of the soldiers spoke 
English imperfectly. Those who made up 
the application blanks for them spelled 
the names phonetically. Some of the sol- 
diers gave wrong addresses, wrong names 
of next of kin, or did not know the Chris- 
tian name or the naiden name of their 
mother. It seem: unbelievable, but it is 
so, that they knew their mothers only by 
a pet name. 

There were thousands of John Smiths 
and John Joneses. There were so many 
cases of mix-up in names and duplication, 
and so much confusion through transfer 
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from one command to another, that a 
corps of experts had to be organized into 
what is known as the Untangliag Division. 

Then the handwriting of some of the 
soldiers! There is hardly a race on earth 
unrepresented in the American Army, 
and the things these men did in the way 
of spelling their names marks a world’s 
record. 

It must be appreciated that the War 
Risk Bureau was a late development, and 
when it looked for quarters it had to take 
the seraps of space left in Washington. 
To-day it is scattered all over the capital. 

Ambassador Jusserand went to the 
National Museum to show its wonders to 
a party of friends. He found instead the 
Allotment Division of the Bureau, where 
four thousand of the fourteen thousand 
work among the art treasures, amid the 
skeletons of whales, dinosaurs, relics of 
the stone age, and such. 

“ (est la guerre,” said the Ambassa- 
dor, smilingly. You will find insurance 
divisions in former dance-halls, in Scot- 
tish Rite Temples, in all sorts of odd 
structures in the heart of the city and 
in the fringe of the city. 

Patriotism? There has been a _patri- 
otism in the work of the staff of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau little short of 
that of the boys at the front. 

When the Bureau was swamped and 
there was a call for volunteers to work 
through the night, volunteers were in the 
majority. Many times men and women 
and girls have worked until worn out. 
At intervals through the night coffee, 
sandwiches, and cakes have been brought 
in. At regular intervals each day, in all 
the divisions, there are rest periods—five 
minutes at one time, ten at another, fif- 
teen at another. In various divisions they 
have a piano, and in some rest periods 
there is dancing or singing. Sometimes 


famous singers or entertainers come to 


brighten the hours. 

For the many hours of overtime these 
workers have put in there has been no 
extra pay. They have given this overtime 
as their contribution to the winning of 
the war. 

These workers come from every grade 
of society and every section of the Re- 
public. The glamour of life in Wash- 
ington may have attracted some. The 
fervor of patriotism impelled the many. 
Unhappily, not a few have been disillu- 
sioned regarding the National capital. 
The pay seemed big, but they did not 
know the high costs of living, especially 
in Washington. One division chief tells 
of profiteering that is shameful. In one 
instance he learned that six of his women 
workers occupied one large room in a 
private house and had to pay sixteen 
dollars a week each for their sleeping 
accommodations. 

The Spanish influenza epidemic took 
its toll of the workers, but the work went 
on. 
And what a work it is! The amount 
of mail matter alone is greater than that 
of some cities. 

The output of checks is beyond any- 
thing ever reached before. If all the 
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7,479,704 checks sent forth up to Decem- 
ber were placed end to end they would 
stretch from New York to Kansas City. 

A million dollars in gold weighs 3,683 
pounds. The millions represented in the 
checks sent out in less than a year would 
weigh more than 425 tons in gold. 

If the money paid out had been given 
in dollar bills, the stream of notes would 
go around the earth at the equator and 
leave enough of a ribbon over to tie a 
bow-knot over 240 miles of land. Or if 
represented in silver dollars it would 
make a pyramid equal in height to that 
of 3,469 Washington Monuments one 
piled on another. 

Out of all the experiences of the Bureau 
have come system, order, precision. The 
chance of error has been brought to an 
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irreducible minimum. Every man in the 
service or who has been in the service is 
numbered, indexed, catalogued. 

The whole monster organization works 
now like a giant machine, functioning 
with only the occasional breaks and stop- 
pages to which all machinery is subject. 

What of the future ? 

For the work it was designed the War 
Risk Bureau has more than fulfilled ex- 
pectations. There probably will be pen- 
sion legislation in various cases where 
the hurts of war have been such as to 
warrant more relief for the sufferers than 
has been provided through insurance. But 
there is not to be any such riot of pen- 
sioning as marked the Civil War period. 

If the War Risk Bureau is to broaden, 
Congress must say to what extent. Possi- 
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bly it will remain as it is to-day. Possibly 
it will spread its activities to lines of social 
and industrial insurance. 

Possibly the dream of one man that 
all seventeen brazches of the Bureau will 
be grouped in one common center—an 
insurance city that will be a pendant or 
suburb of Washington—will be realized ; 
an insurance city that will be the insur- 
ance capital of the world, where insurance 
will be the study, the practice, the life- 
work of all the inhabitants ; a great insur- 
ance university city to which the insur- 
ance students of the world will turn for 
light, for knowledge, for inspiration. 

A dream, perhaps, but a dream of 
promise, for insurance is but the scientific 
application of the Scriptural injunction, 
“* Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 


REBUILDING FRANCE 


URING the excitement which some- 

what prematurely carried Americans 
off their feet, late in 1917, with regard 
to reconstruction in France, I was fortu- 
nate enough to have made a visit to the 
Somme, which had then been reoccupied 
by the French, and to have been able to 
gauge the rebuilding situation before it 
was brought suddenly to an end by the 
rapid advance of the Germans toward 
the end of March, 1918. I was held in 
Paris for over two months, struggling 
with military and official red tape, dur- 
ing which detention I secured whatever 
information I could on the general sub- 
ject, and came to some conclusions which 
may be of value in the final solution of 
the vast problem that presents itself with 
the cessation of hostilities. 

In aspeech made by M. André Tardieu, 
the head of the French Commission, on 
November 8, he has admirably outlined 
the situation in which France finds herself 
after the dramatic ending of the war. Two 
and a half million men lost from the man 
power of the nation (nearly one-fifteenth 
of the total inhabitants), a debt of twenty- 
four billions of dollars to defray the cost 
of the war alone, and the richest part of 
France a desolate ruin which neither in- 
demnities nor outside help, however gen- 
erous, can ever again fully replace! 

The region overrun by German hordes 
comprised but a sixth of French territory, 
but this sixth paid a quarter of all the 
country’s taxes. In these regions were 
produced ninety per cent of the country’s 
wool, flax, and iron ore, seventy per cent 
of its steel and sugar, and almost one-half 
of its coal and electric power. All the 
mdustry of this area has been destroyed, 
its machinery broken or carried off, its 
agriculture and mines made useless for 
some time to come, and some 350,000 
homes either partially or completely de- 
stroyed. 

Before this year the German armies 
had occupied some 2,550 of the French 
communes. While some were left com- 
paratively intact, others were all but 
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obliterated. This was particularly true of 
those regions in which fighting was long 
continued, where trenches, barbed wire, 
shell holes, and mine craters transformed 
the smiling gardens and fields into deso- 
late wastes and villages into heaps of 
broken masonry. Typical of this was 
the village of Beuvraignes in the Somme. 
It had been a flourishing village of 1,500 
inhabitants, to which I was taken fora 
visit by a man whose frugality had per- 
mitted him to buy a little home. Where 
his house had stood there was one of three 
craters in which tons of explosives had 
torn a hole 150 feet long and 40 feet deep. 
Around these craters stood the remnants 
of the village. Not a single house or wall 
of a house was left standing. The main 
road through the village was discernible, 
but that was all. Tangled bits of iron 
told the only story of its former occupants 
—the place had not the remnant of a 
single tree or shrub, and there seemed 
nothing of the entire village worth salving. 

As an illustration, perhaps, of the recu- 
perative spirit of the French and of the 
strength of the ties that bind its villagers 
to the soil, Beuvraignes offers a remark- 
able example. Owing to its apparently 
total destruction, plans were made to 
completeiy remodel it on a thoroughly up- 
to-date design. It was to be moved slight- 
ly, and elaborate maps were made to give 
the people new and better situated lands 
for the old, while electricity and water 
were to be introduced, and the result was 
to be a monument to the new order of 
things. 

I was fortunate enough to attend one 
of the sittings where these changes were 
proposed to some of the former inhabi- 
tants. It was evident that the new design 
did not please them, and the propagator 
proceeded to inform them that objections 
were useless, as the project would be 
forced on them if necessary. ‘* How about 
my cellar?” asked one; “ And my well?” 
said another ; while a third preferred the 
situation of his old house to the new. It 
was evident that the scheme was not liked. 


In talking afterwards with some of the 
people I could plainly see that they wanted 
just the little old garden, the same life 
they had led, and they were ready, despite 
the ruin, to clean it up, rebuild and re- 
plant on the very spot that they formerly 
owned, no matter what might be offered 
them. No new well or cellar could replace 
the one that had only to be cleaned to 
become once more serviceable. 

These people’s determination was a part 
of the wonderful spirit which we have all 
had occasion to admire in the French. 
They learn tolove their hearths and homes, 
no matter how uncomfortable they may 
be or how far from sanitary we may 
consider them. 

It was surprising to see how quickly 
the region had assumed a smiling pros- 
pect as the spring of 1918 opened. The 
work of tractors was in evidence in many 
directions, and green patches of winter 
wheat relieved the barren stretches where 
ran the old trenches. 

This was the situation when the fateful 
German drive began on March 21. Once 
again the people who had come back were 
forced to flee. The speed with which the 
Germans advanced glutted the road with 
refugees, with soldiers, with tractors work- 
ing their way out of the army zone, while 
troops of reinforcements were moving up. 
The scene was indescribable. The proces- 
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sion of refugees was a succession of trag- 
edies, and above it all hovered the fear 
that the progress of the enemy could not 
be stopped. Once more the ravages of 
war were to visit the lands that were 
thought safe from outrage. But the Ger- 
man advance went beyond former bound- 
aries. Before it was so wonderfully 
checked by the superb French mobile 
army of Foch new destruction was added 
to that already done, and towns like 
Montdidier, with surrounding villages, 
were ravaged by the new invasion, with 
little thought that a cessation of hostili- 
ties would be possible before the close of 
the year. 

In a few months the face of things 
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was miraculously changed, and again the 
rehabilitation of the battlefields and the 
return of refugees becomes a problem 
needing immediate attention. With that 
eagerness characteristic of the French the 
roads will be filled again with returning 
civilians, and the problems of shelter and 
provisions for the coming winter months 
will be insistent. 

Reconstruction is a question covering 
vast political and economic difficulties. 
Those which directly appeal to our people 
have to do with the unfortunate refugees, 
many of whom were twice driven from 
their homes. How can America help in 
alleviating their distress? In a moment 
of enthusiasm last year it was proposed 
that American cities or organizations 
should adopt certain villages and towns 
and collect funds for their reconstruction 
and for the care of their people. 

Admirable as the feeling was which 
prompted this, it succeeded in causing 
endless heartburnings among those who 
were not fortunate enough to have secured 
our help. The number of adopted towns 
was small compared with the whole, and 
the result, in one instance that I know of, 
was that a very considerable fund was got 
together to rebuild a village which was 
only partially destroyed and which hardly 
needed the money, while a near neighbor 


which had suffered complete destruction : 


was in direst need of help. This situation 
of disparity was further accentuated by 
the fact that the French Government last 
year had begun to furnish material to 
those who could repair their houses, but 
was not then ready to make any such 
advance to those whose houses had been 
completely destroyed. 

The whole question of reconstruction is 
so complicated that it seems to me evident 
that individual projects of adoption of 
towns and villages are not the wisest form 
of help. Now that the war has come to 
an end, and that Germany has got to pay 
the bill, is it not all the more superfluous 
for America to be footing it? 

The rebuilding of France is recognized 
as a matter for governmental control and 
intervention. The principle of indemnity 
has been thoroughly recognized already, 
and it seems as if individual, as opposed 
to governmental, assistance should be 
directed toward the immediate necessities 
of the people rather than their eventual 
ones. In work of this kind the Red Cross 
and a mass of other organizations both 
French and American can continue to be 
of greatest use. 

There are other ways in which we can 
be helpful, and in which our desire to be 
of service in the rebuilding of France 
can find expression. That part of France 
which has been destroyed has got to be 
rebuilt. We can lend money for the pur- 
pose if it is needed—which it may be 
until France’s accounts with Germany are 
in the way of settlement. Still further, we 
can help in the departments of labor and 
material without causing undue jealousy 
or discrimination. 

What France needs is not alone mate- 
rial, but material suited to rapid and 
yet permanent rebuilding. The more 
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quickly she can build, the sooner will 
she be able to relieve the food short- 
age, which will be one of the most acute 
of after-war problems. We have many 
methods of building which answer her 
demands, and we can install the machin- 
ery and turn out the goods on the spot in 
such a way as to furnish the people of the 
devastated area with stronger, more sani- 
tary, and more durable houses than they 
had before, at lowest possible cost and in 
the shortest possible time. 

’ After a careful study of means at our 
hand, I am convinced that the large 
hollow-tile block, which is not as yet used 
in France, offers one of the best solutions 
of the problem. Throughout the zone of 
destruction in France and Belgium brick- 
yards abound and clay is to be had in 
unlimited quantities and of every quality. 
While the hollow tile is not unknown in 
France, it is made only in small sizes for 
interior partitions, fences, and small strue- 
tures where reinforcing with angle-irons 
is used. We have, on the other hand, ex- 
tended its use to outside walls, and make 
it in single blocks which are equal to 
anywhere from a dozen to two dozen 
ordinary bricks. It is strong enough to 
hold every possible load, in two or three 
story houses; its hollows filled with air 
make it warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, while it comes in forms which make 
a wall of it impervious to moisture. 
Plaster on the inside and cement on the 
outside can be directly affixed to it, while 
the material is fire-proof, quickly laid, 
and susceptible to all the advantages of 
ordinary brick, and none of its disad- 
vantages. Could this material be turned 
out in large quantities in France, it would 
be no small contribution to one of the 
pressing needs of the time. If Americans 
who would like to help along in the 
rebuilding of these regions would equip a 
dozen brickyards with facilities for turn- 
ing these blocks out, and would then sell 
them at cost to those who need them, a 
really practical charity could beestablished 
which would be of the utmost philan- 
thropic value at the present time. 

The hollow tile is simply one of many 
devices that could be of immediate use 
in France. There are many ways in which 
cement can be prepared which would 
doubtless aid in reconstruction, providing 
that the prejudice of the French people 
against its use can be overcome. Every 
effort will doubtless be made in the 
rebuilding of France to introduce some 
of the modern conveniences which have 
been so notably lacking in its homes, but 
even more important will be the question 
of proper sanitation in its towns and 
villages. The authorities are awake to 
these needs and will look after them, just 
as French architects will take care of 
planning the rebuilt homes. Suggestions 
from us will doubtless be very welcome, 
but I feel quite confident that the rdle we 
can play to best advantage in reconstruc- 
tion will be in pointing out some of the 
practical short cuts which can be made 
toward rapid yet permanent rehabilita- 
tion. 


The methods likely to be adopted by 














the French are perhaps forecast in the 
procedure taken by them last year, and 
it may be of interest to American readers 
to know something of what was then 
done. The French Government was thor- 
oughly conscious of the necessity of 
reclaiming the land and rebuilding the 
homes of the people in the parts of the 
war zone that were well back of the fight- 
ing line. It furnished portable houses, 
where it could, for people to live in, either 
selling them outright or renting them. It 
furnished labor for rebuilding from Ger- 
man prison camps, and materials such as 
cement, brick, tile, and wood. Individuals 
wishing to repair their houses applied 
first for an assessment of damages. Gov- 
ernment assessors were stationed in the 
region, and the losses of inhabitants were 
promptly looked into by them in con- 
junction with representatives of the in- 
dividual seeking the assessment. Once a 
figure had been established, the house- 
holder could call for delivery of any 
material needed. This was charged, at 
prevailing prices, against the individual’s 
ultimate indemnity—the indemnity al- 
lowed at the time covering seventy-five 
per cent of the individual’s loss. Under 
the operation of this plan many houses 
were repaired which have doubtless since 
been destroyed again. Now, however, that 
the responsibility of Germany has been 
established, the full amount of loss, in- 
stead of the seventy-five per cent of last 
year, may be allowed, and the Govern- 
ment, which then controlled practically 
all the material available for reconstruc- 
tion, may hasten to restore an open 
market for building material heretofore 
under its control. 

A second necessity recognized by the 
French Government at that time was 
that of agriculture. This is a vast and 
intricate problem, but one that follows 
closely on the heels of the housing of re- 
turning refugees. Recognizing the neces- 
sity of immediate action, a law was passed 
allowing the maire of any town to put 
any or all the lands of a commune under 
cultivation. Both the French and English 
Governments sent batteries of tractors 
to the barren areas, and under this law, 
regardless of ownership, all lands that 
were cultivable were plowed up and put 
to seed. The English paid a small rental 
to individual owners, while the French 
rented their tractors and implements to 
those who needed them at about the cost 
of operation. 

The absolute dearth of horses makes 
the tractor an essential feature in the re- 
cultivation of these lands, which are fortu- 
nately well suited to this form of mechani- 
cal operation. Here again America can 
furnish the means for quick regeneration 
of the soil, for the agricultural tractor 
is peculiarly an American development. 
France has ordered thousands of tractors 
for her Government, and individuals as 
well as associations have tried to meet 
the demands with the latest devices and 
developments in this line. Such is the 
extent of the work to be done that with 
all the machinery on hand the complete 
restoration of agriculture in France can- 








































HOUSES AT CLERMONT, ARGONNE PUBLIC BUILDING, NIEUPORT, FLANDERS 
Type of complete devastation which necessitates rebuilding from the foundation Type of destruction in towns which can be restored if foundations are intact 
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A HOUSE AT NIEUPORT, FLANDERS CHURCH AT TILLOLOY, SOMME 


Damage wrought by a single shell, which exploded in the pit in foreground. A sixteenth-century church. Damaged beyond repair in the German drive 
House at left possibly reparable of last March 
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not be expected for some time to come. 
The loss of man power has affected the 
agricultural problem to such an extent 
that there are actually long lists of aban- 
doned acres quite outside of the army 
zone. 

If I am asked in what way America 
could be of greatest service to France, I 
should say unhesitatingly that it would be 
in helping her to hasten the day when she 
could once more produce the crops she did 
before the war. Her industries have many 
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of them been paralyzed by the destructive 
barbarity of the Germans and must take 
time for re-establishment. Her agricul- 
tural production has fallen terribly in 
the last four years; but her wealth is first 
of all in her agriculture, and we cannot 
repay our debt to France better than in 
establishing organized. service which will 
put the peasant farmer back in his home 
and furnish him with means whereby he 
may once more raise his round of crops. 
America, with its light list of casualties, 
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can easily take up its home burdens again , 
but France has fought to the death, and 
finds herself bled of her youth and facing 
the future with high hopes but with 
diminished strength. Her problems are 
nevertheless our problems, and, as_ the 
heaviest of hers will come from lack of 
her former man power, it is to our mutual 
interest to direct our help in the line of 
labor-saving devices to which she has not 
been accustomed, but which have been 
well tried out by us. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THEOPHILE'’ 


IV—A 


MATTER OF DISCIPLINE 


BY DONAL HAMILTON HAINES 


T happened that on that pale, blowy 

March morning during the great Ger- 
man advance, when Théophile Gelas, 
cook of the Tenth Company, made coffee 
and soup when no food seemed possible, 
a staff officer from brigade headquarters 
chanced to share the coffee with the com- 
pany officers. 

“ Coffee!” he cried, after the first sip ; 
“ coffee such as I have not tasted since I 
left Paris!” 

“ We have,” the captain of the Tenth 
Company answered, complacently, “ the 
best cook in the army.” 

The staff officer grinned, and there was 
much evil in his grin. 

“*T shall make it my business to take 
him away from you,” he threatened. “ A 
company of linesmen can eat anything, 
but a staff must be well fed.” 

To the vast disgust of the Tenth Com- 
pany, the staff captain carried out his 
threat, and Théophile was transferred to 
brigade headquarters and installed in the 
huge kitchen of a chateau which had be- 
longed to an epicurean member of the 
Freneh nobility. 

Upon Théophile the effects of this 
change were somewhat mixed. Had it 
occurred six months earlier, during those 
days when he had complained bitterly of 
his lot and longed only to be a fighting 
man, it might have reconciled him to his 
fate and, in time, made him vain. 

But Théophile’s attitude toward his 
pots and kettles had undergone a com- 
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plete change. Thanks largely to the speech 
of one Barton, a correspondent of many 
campaigns, the little cook had become 
convineed that his labors formed a more 
important service than would the firing 
of many cartridges. There had been im- 
planted in his swelling breast the pride 
of his calling.’ 

He was not precisely sure that the 
chinge was fair to him. He felt person- 
ally responsible for the well-being of the 
Tenth Company. Without him they would 
surely fall upon continuous indigestion 
and evil days. 

Happily he was provided with three 
assistants in his new quarters. They were 


1Each of the stories in this series is complete in 
it elf and entirely independent of the others.— THE 
Epirors. 





of no great help to him, but he could talk 
to them, and without speech Théophile 
Gelas had certainly perished. 

“T am not sure,” he pointed out to 
them, “ that all this is right. My abilities 
are to be employed in providing dainties 
for officers who can buy whatever food 
they please. In the meantime my com- 
rades of the Tenth Company have been 
left to the mercies of an ignoramus who 
knows as much of cooking as I do of the 
moon !” 

“ But an officer is more important than 
a private,” observed one of his hulking 
helpers. 

The diminutive chef made a majestic 
gesture with a knife. 

“ You will attend to the paring of those 
potatoes,” he commanded, “ and do with- 
out opinions.” 

Nevertheless the speech had set the 
germ of an idea to working in Théophile’s 
active brain. When he had leisure, he 
sat in the garden behind his kitchen and 
smoked a reflective pipe. 

“ It is true,” he decided finally. ‘ In- 
stead of a mere company, I now control 
the destinies of an entire brigade. I must 
consider these officers, not merely as so 


many stomachs to be filled, but as so 


many swords of France for. whose keen- 
ness [ am responsible.” 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
went back to the chateau, marshaled his 
three assistants, and addressed them, re- 
peating, with elaborations, the theories he 
had just evolved. 

“There yawns at our feet,” he con- 
cluded, “ a frightful abyss of responsi- 
bility. In asense, we control the destinies 
of France. Our salt-shakers are more po- 
tent than any hand grenades. 

“You are not to concern yourselves 
with cares and worries. I, who possess 
both brain and imagination, will attend 
to such matters. You are merely to carry 
out my slightest order, to ask no questions, 
to accept my statements as you would 
those of a priest.” 

It was impossible to hear Théophile in 
his best manner without being tremen- 
dously impressed. His three assistants, 
who had been stolid troopers in a regi- 
ment of dragoons, became firmly con- 
vineed that their superior, who combined 


the physique of a schoolboy, the mus- 
taches of a cuirassier, and the manner 
of a marshal of France, held some esoteric 
office beyond their ken, and they trembled 
at his frown from that moment. 

Although a creature of invariable 
cheerfulness, Théophile had no sense of 
humor where his own concerns were at 
stake. Once he had become eonvinced of 
the deadly seriousness and importance of 
his new duties, he became a five-foot 
dynamo of activity. 

One morning, no more than a few days 
after the assumption of his new duties, he 
affixed to the walls of his kitchen a great 
number of sheets of paper. Atthe head 
of the first one was the name of the briga- 
dier himself. Next on the right his chief 
of staff, then the adjutant, and so on down 
to the least of the galloping subalterns. 
This operation was witnessed in attentive 
silence by the three ex-dragoons, whom 
Théophile presently enlightened. 

“* A company of soldiers,” he explained, 
“ being mostly peasants and artisans, may 
be treated as a huge gastronomic void, 
a vast collective appetite. Not so with the 
officers of a brigade staff. There one en- 
counters eccentricities, niceties of taste, 
fine discrimination, sensitiveness, tem- 
perament. 

“ Of each officer we must make a defi- 
nite probleui. As you will see, I have 
placed here lists. When serving the meals, 
you will observe the bearing of each offi- 
cer. You will note his reaction to the 
dishes 1 have prepared, his likes and dis- 
likes, the expressions of his countenance 
as he eats. Should he chance to make 
comments, you will remember them. All 
this information you will bring to me. 
Comprenez ?” 

The three dragoons stared at each 
other, at the lists, at the little man in the 
middle of the floor. 

“Yes, M. Théophile,” they said in 
chorus. 

According to their lights they carried 
out his instructions, but their imagina- 
tions were not that lively instrument 
possessed by their chief. A hundred 
times he was driven to wave his hands 
over his head, explode in “ Sacrés /” and 
despair of their intelligence. He found 
himself driven to hover near the door, 
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listening for the comments of his charges. 
The vital information upon his lists grew 
slowly. Théophile felt himself balked by 
the stupidity of his helpers. At last he 
decided to take matters into his own 
hands. 

At noon the next day, to the astonish- 
ment of the assembled staff, there ap- 
peared in the doorway of the baronial 
dining-hall a grotesque figure—a small 
man with brown face, pointed beard, and 
bristling mustaches, dressed in the white 
cap and apron of the cook, below which 
appeared the scarlet trousers and white 
gaiters of an ancient infantry uniform. 
The figure saluted stiffly. 

“ Messieurs,” said Théophile, “ I apol- 
ogize for my appearance, which is con- 
trary both to discipline and convention. 
But there are circumstances. My one 
desire is that MM. le Général and mes- 
sieurs should be well served. But I can- 
not know the individual preferences of 
messieurs. In my kitchen I have prepared 
a list in the name of each officer. If he 
will tell me the names of his favorite 
dishes, I will inscribe them upon his list.” 

He made a hybrid obeisance which com- 
bined the salute of the soldier and the 
bow of a head waiter, and withdrew as 
abruptly as he had come. The staff sat in 
silence, looking at the brigadier. 

“T do not think,” observed that offi- 
cer, sapiently, “ that it will be well for us 
to laugh, as is our desire. Also, I think 
that those lists of which our cook has told 
us should be filled. Ineed hardly remind 
you that we have discovered a jewel of 
a chef.” 

Théophile’s lists were not merely filled, 
they overflowed. He was the recipient of 
more dishes than are to be found upon the 
menus of Montmartre! Certain playful 
subalterns could not resist the opportuni- 
ties thus offered. Théophile tore his hair, 
but perspired and persisted. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed, his eyes 
bulging at some of the suggestions; “they 
think I am a wizard, not a cook!” 

But the completion of the famous lists 
did not mark the end of Théophile’s 
troubles. One morning Léon, one of his 
assistants, brought word to the kitchen 
that Major Larou had left untasted the 
eggs which were his favorite matutinal 
viand. 

** Comment !” exclaimed Théophile ; 
“he did not eat his eggs ?” 

“ But no, M. Théophile,” Léon assured 
him. “ Moreover, he wore upon his face 
an expression which indicated that never 
again would he eat eggs.” 


Théophile’s face was a cloud of thunder. ° 


“ Bring me,” he commanded, “the un- 
tasted eggs.” 

Léon did so. Théophile sniffed them, 
squinted at them, tasted them. 

“The eggs,” he declared, “are exon- 
erated. They are innocent.” 

He darted to Major Larou’s list, as- 
sured himself that he had made no mis- 
take. 

“TI must reflect upon this,” he said, 
and went into the garden. 

At the end of three ruminative pipes he 
suddenly smote his thigh with a loud shout. 
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“ Imbecile!” he cried. “Of course! 
Yesterday the news from the front was 
good, to-day of the worst. Beyond doubt 
there must be menus of victory and cartes 
du jour of defeat.” 

He seized his head in his hands and 
rocked back and forth. 

“ Name of a pipe!” he ejaculated. “ In 
that case, what becomes of my lists?” 

Later he found that it was not merely 
the news of success or failure at the front 
which affected the appetites of the staff. 
The weather had to be taken into consid- 
eration. His lists became such tangles 
of corrections and erasures that they were 
hardly decipherable. 

And always he was beset by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining supplies. Day after 
day he was to be seen at the door of his 
kitchen waving his hands impotently 
above his head, calling down anathema 
upon the head of a grinning truck driver. 

“No beef!” he would shriek. “ But 
there must be beef! Is this not a rainy 
morning, with no news at all from the 
front, and Colonel Abelle dining else- 
where? It is. And on that day I must 
serve beef.” 

Only in one way could Théophile be 
placated. If the luckless purveyor of sup- 
plies said that a truck had broken down 
or a bridge been washed away, Théophile 
merely burst into fresh execrations. But 
if the driver explained his sins of omis- 
sion on the ground that the enemy had 
shelled a stretch of road and made the 
bringing up of supplies impossible, Théo- 
phile changed his tune at once. 

“Now may an apoplexy seize all 
Boches!” he would exclaim. “ No mat- 
ter, Auguste, you are forgiven. So! 
They think to ruin me, hein? Mille 
tonneres, I will be balked by no cursed 
Prussian! I will make a cow!” 

Although the increasing complexity of 
his duties consequent upon the innumer- 
able changes in the personnel of the 
staff was nearly driving him mad, all 
might still have gone well with Théophile 
had there not been transferred to the 
staff from a line regiment a certein Cap- 
tain Douay, one of those unfortunate 
creatures who combine considerable mil- 
itary ability with an extremely disagreea- 
ble personality. 

It chanced that he took his first meal 
with his new comrades on a Tuesday 
evening. On Tuesday evenings—unless 
careful scrutiny of his lists, the weather, 
and the state of the war convinced him 
that it might result in disaster—Théo- 
phile served a meal whose prevailing note 
was cheese. It was in everything on the 
table which could well contain it. 

Now, if there was one thing on earth 
that Captain Douay abhorred with all his 
soul, it was cheese. He sampled one dish 
after another, and his disgust deepened. 
Finally, having manners which matched 
his personality, he spoke his mind loudly. 

“Do you eat nothing but cheese?” he 
demanded; “or is your accursed cook 
minded to slaughter me with my first 
meal? The man must be mad. It’s a 
wonder he hasn’t flavored the coffee with 
the stuff !” 
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Théophile happened to be standing 
where he heard every word of Douay’s 
outburst. He rushed into the kitchen, his 
eyes blazing, muttering curses under his 
breath, tested the edges of a row of 
cleavers, selected the keenest, and turned 
toward the salle @ manger. At this 
moment Léon and Thomas restrained him. 

“QO for one moment of peace !” shouted 
the enraged Gelas; “that I might be 
merely a cook and not a soldier, and so 
free to slay that execrable pig !” 

That evening, much cast down, he went 
into the solitude of the ruined garden 
and pondered long and deeply. At the 
end of a couple of solitary hours he 
reached certain conclusions. 

“Tt is true,” he confessed, “I have 
undertaken more than I can accomplish. 
I am the first of the house of Gelas who 
must admit to failure. I am desolated.” ° 

Followed another long period of hard 
thinking ; then his face brightened. 

“ If I cannot do one thing,” he decided, 
“T can at least do another. I cannot feed 
that staff under all conditions with that 
nice discrimination I had planned. My 
most accurate calculations may be upset 
by a beast like this Douay. Very well, let 
us see. This Douay is a captain whose 
specialty is wireless. Good! There is also 
Captain Sorel, whose specialty is wireless. 
Now Sorel is everything that Douay is not 
—a gentleman, a soldier, an epicure. Let 
Douay, who has endeavored to heap igno- 
miny upon me, beware!” 

He returned to the chateau with his 
mind made up. Without loss of time he 
took pains to discover those viands most 
dear to the stomach of the cheese-hating 
Douay, and saw to it that he had his fill 
of them. But into every dish that was 
served to the unpopular captain Thé- 
ophile managed.to introduce some element 
which, while tasteless and undetected, was. 
evilly effective. 

Captain Douay entered upon a period 
of protracted intestinal discomfort. It 
began as a mild distress which succeeded 
only in making him ill-tempered. Unused 
to illness, he did nothing to check it. It 
persisted, and he took measures to combat 
it. Useless! He became worried and un- 
easy, which simplified Théophile’s task. 

Finally he became really ill, and on the 
same day he chanced to see through an 
open door the countenance of Théophile 
observing him with a glare of baleful satis- 
faction. There recurred to the mind of 
Douay that matter of the Tuesday eve- 
ning cheese, and a suspicion was born in 
his brain. Without delay he sought the 
brigadier himself. 

“ The cook,” he declared, “is trying to 
poison me.” 

The brigadier was astounded. 

“* Théophile |” he exclaimed. “ Impossi- 
ble! There is not another like him in the 
army !” 

“ Nevertheless,” persisted Douay, “ he is 
trying to poison me,” and he repeated the 
matter of the cheese, and the sight of 
Théophile’s face as he had seen it framed 
in the doorway. 

“ T think you are wrong,” declared the 
general. “ But I will talk to Théophile.” 
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That morning the cook was summoned 
into his presence. 

“ Théophile,” said the brigadier, “Cap- 
tain Douay says that you are trying to 
poison him.” 

Théophile was taken by surprise, but he 
was not in the habit of lying, the brigadier 
was not a man to whom one told easily 
anything but the truth, and the cook 
believed that once his motives were ex- 
plained he would be commended. 

“T am, mon général,” he answered, 
quietly. 

“ What /” shouted the brigadier. 

“ T can explain,” promised Théophile. 

The brigadier settled back rather 
limply into his chair. 

“ Do so,” he urged. 

It was not in Théophile’s nature to 
neglect an opportunity for full and fluent 
speech. He gave the brigadier, not an ex- 
planation, but a veritable history of his 
services in the field, the thoughts and per- 
plexities which had assailed him, the man- 
ner in which he had overcome his difficul- 
ties. It chanced that the general had a few 
moments of comparative leisure and was 
moved to listen. But very shortly he was 
compelled to seize and cover the lower 
part of his face with a firm hand. 

“ As it was manifestly impossible for 
me to do all that I had hoped,” the voice 
of Théophile flowed smoothly on, “I set 
myself to do what was possible. 

“* My duty was to keep the members of 
the staff in the best of health, to make 
the staff an efficient instrument for ser- 
vice. It was obvious that this be—that 
Captain Douay was neither a credit to the 
staff nor of any value to its working. So 
[ set about encompassing his removal.” 

“*Oré diable!’ exclaimed the briga- 
dier ; “ you might have killed him.” 

* Pardon,mon général,” replied Thé- 
ophile, “ the captain was never for an in- 
stant in danger of death. Had I planned 
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that, I could have destroyed him with a 
mouthful. But for such things I am too 
great a patriot. Under other circumstances 
Captain Douay might have been of ser- 
vice to France, so 1 spared him. But he 
was of no use to the brigade, and, know- 
ing him to be the slave of his stomach, I 
was securing his transfer.” 

The general was forced to stroke his 
chin for some seconds before he could 
trust his voice. 

* You admit, then, that you have done 
this thing—that you have no regrets ?”’ he 
asked. 

“ How can I have regrets, mon gé- 
néral ?” protested Théophile, “since I have 
done it simply because I am a soldier of 
France.” 

The brigadier rose abruptly from his 
desk, fairly fled to the window, and stood 
looking out, his back to the room. Sev- 
eral times he passed his hand over his 
face. Finally he turned around and spoke, 
and the cook observed with surprise that 
his face was quite crimson. 

“Théophile,” he said, “this matter must 
remain between you and me. I think that 
I understand the motives which have 
prompted your action, and I may say that 
in a way they area credit to you. But, for 
all that, I think that I shall have you sent 
back to your company.” 

The face of the cook became the picture 
of woe. 

“ M. le général is dissatisfied?” he asked 
in trembling tones. 

“ Not atall,” the brigadier said, hastily. 
“* But the matter lies right here. It would 
be convenient if you were to be able to 
help me in determining the personnel of 
my staff. But, being a student of warfare, 
you will understand that such an arrange- 
ment would be subversive of discipline.” 

* Perfectly,” said Théophile, solemnly ; 
and once more the brigadier had recourse 
to that stroking and concealing hand. 








“ Furthermore,” he resumed, “ I believe 
that you will be able to devote more atten- 
tion to your cooking if these other matters 
do not require so much of your attention. 
Several times lately the food has not been 
what it was. This morning, for instance, 
there was a distinct flavor of vanilla about 
the coffee.” 

Théophile smote his forehead. 

“It is possible,” he confessed, wretch- 
edly. “I have been terribly troubled.” 

“ Precisely,” the brigadier agreed, has- 
tily. “So Iam determined to place you 
where you will not be so harassed and 
where, moreover, you will be able to ren- 
der greater service.” 

Théophile straightened himself. 

“T understand, mon général,” he said, 
nobly. “ Iam prepared to make the sacri- 
fice.” 

That same evening Théophile packed 
his kit preparatory to his return to the 
Tenth Company. hound members of the 
staff had sought him out and expressed 
concern over his departure. His spirits 
had soared, his soul expanded. When the 
moment came for him to take leave of his 
three assistants, he was perfect. 

“] return,” he said, gravely, “to the 
Tenth Company. It would be a pleasure 
to me to explain everything to you, for you 
have labored well according to your abili- 
ties. But this may not be. The matter is 
one of discipline, and is wholly between 
myself and MV. le Général.” 

Then he shook each of them by the 
hand, shouldered his pack, and strode off 
toward the motor which was to convey him 
to the eager lines of the Tenth Company. 

The three ex-dragoons stood and watched 
him until he was out of sight. In their 
faces were many emotions, but there pre- 
dominated a vast respect. 

“I do not know precisely what he is— 
that one,” confessed Léon, “ but it is a 
great pity that he is not at least a colonel.” 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
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The author of this vivid impression of the co-operation of Great Britain and America in the great war had spent barely eight weel:s as 
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Cambridge. In an early issue of The Outlook we shail print an article by Dr. Shipley giving some account of undergraduate life in an 
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O poete, il est dur que la nature humaine 

Qui marche & pas comptés vers une fin 
certaine 

Doive encore s’y trainer en portant une 
eroiz., —ALFRED DE Musset.! 


( N August 2, 1914, a sweltering day 

in one of the hottest summers we 
have had, I was watching a cricket match 
between my own public school, Marlbor- 
ough, and our traditional rival, Rugby. It 
was played at Lords, the huge ericket 


1 These lines by de Musset we venture to translate 
as follows: 
0 pom it is hard that Man, 
Who plods with numbered steps towards an in- 
exorable end, 
While cnauing is weary way under a heavy 
nd, 


cross must 





field in the heart of London, and, looking 
at the brilliant crowd that thronged the 
paths, a carnival of moving color, it would 
have taken a very far-sighted man to say 
that here was a nation on the brink of the 
greatest war in history. I was then only 
fifteen, little interested in anybody except 
myself and my friends, paying scant 
attention to foreign politics. All I can 
remember in the nature of a foreboding 
wag a cartoon in “ Punch” representing 
Austria as a big eagle attacking a much 
smaller bird, Serbia, a procedure which 
aon to me to be rather dirty work. 
However, all that any one said on the 
subject was, “O Lord, there’s going to 
be another war in the Balkans! Why 


can’t those people stop scrapping for a 
minute?” And then one turned back to 
talk about the Irish question, and the 
latest activities of the suffragettes, and 
what one was going to do in the holidays. 

However, as the hours went by I began 
to become more interested. Here was 
certainly cause for excitement: Austria 
attacking Serbia, Russia backing up 
Serbia, France standing by Russia ; and 
all the time, looming like a huge dark 
cloud in the background, Germany, whose 
very name during the last years had car- 
ried with it an atmosphere of suspicion 
iu England. The fact that Europe was 
mobilizing had aow thoroughly wakened 
England up from her peaceful summer 





































































CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 
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HOME AGAIN IN FRANCE—REFUGEES RETURNING FROM HOLLAND TO THEIR NATIVE VILLAGE 


International Film ieee 
A GREAT U. 8S. NAVAL PLANE WHICH HAS CARRIED FIFTY PERSONS AND MAY CROSS THE ATLANTIC 
This is reported to be the first American tri-motored seaplane ; it is equipped with three Liberty motors. The flying weight of the machine is given as 22,000 pounds, 
and the weight of the plane itself, unloaded, as 13,000 pounds. It has a wing spread of 126 feet 
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THE CHAOS IN GERMANY—CROWD BEFORE THE REICHSTAG BUILDING HEARING THE PROCLAMATION OF A REPUBLIC 


This picture, taken in Berlin after the downfall of the Hohenzollerns, is one of the first photographs to show conditions after the armistice was signed 
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4C) International Film Service 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE DELEGATION IN PARIS 
This handsome building with the American flag flying over it was for some time the Paris headquarters of the American Red Cross. It is situated at the 
corner of the celebrated Place de la Concorde and the Rue Royale. It was once the residence of the Marquise de Coislin (1776) and has been oceupied by 
the Cercle de la Rue Royale, one of the notable clubs of Paris 





«C) Western Newspaper Union 
THE U. S. TRANSPORT LEVIATHAN ARRIVING IN NEW YORK WITH NEARLY NINE THOUSAND SOLDIERS 
This giant steamship, formerly the Vaterland of the Hamburg-American Line, has proved a valuable asset to the U. S. Government during the war. She has 
carried vast stores of war material and nearly 100,000 soldiers to the front. On her latest voyage she brought to the port of New York the largest number of 
passengers ever landed from any one vessel, it is announced 


TAKING CARE OF OUR RETURNING SOLDIERS AFTER THEY LAND IN NEW YORK 


When these men disembarked from the Empress of Britain—they are members of the famous Twenty-seventh Division—they found the American Red Cross waiting 
for them with hot coffee and sandwiches. The Red Cross both welcomes the returning troops and watches over their welfare abroad 
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dream ; one seemed to hear already the 
distant sound of battle, all the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war. 

And two days later it had come. I shall 
never forget on the night of August 4 
standing alone in Piccadilly Cireus, star- 
ing and staring with eyes moist with 
excitement at the huge headline on the 
paper I had bought: 





| ENGLAND AT WAR WITH GERMANY | 





The dense crowd of men and women 
drifted by like dumb things, silent and 
not understanding ; now and then there 
would be cheers, a procession, flag waving, 
but these were times too deep for tears. 
For me the clash of petrol and patchouli, 
the green lights of the Criterion restaurant 
flickering down in silent criticism, the 
groups of men talking excitedly at the 
street corners, the women with their faces 
gibbering under the street lamps, all 
these were but fragments of a life that 
had turned in a few hours from carnival 
to kaleidoscope—a kaleidoscope in which 
life itself was the mirror and human beings 
the bits of colored glass. 

And in the next few days we were 
indeed at war. The papers had passed 
from their brief moment of hysteria to 
the grim and sober attitude which was to 
carry us through four years of trial. From 
the conflicting memories of that first 
month it is hard to seize upon any one 
fact that stands out from the others ; the 
people were full of rumors which received 
as much attention as the actual happen- 
ings. Should we win at once, or only 
after a few months? That we should win 
was of course taken for granted. We all 
felt that one Englishman was worth a 
dozen Germans; we had not realized that 
modern war was a hideous parody of the 
old chivalry—a war in which one man sat 
in a dugout and by pressing a button de- 
stroyed a hundred of his kind four miles 
away. And then—how should we manage 
about food? I remember that certain 
unpatriotic people, quite possibly of Ger- 
man birth, laid in huge stocks of food in 
the event of a siege, only to be forced to 
disgorge them to sarcastic inspectors of 
police a few weeks later. Those were 
strange days. Posters fluttered their 
bright red and green in the streets ap- 
pealing for 500,000 men ; the lights on the 
coast were suddenly extinguished, and we 
stumbled about in the pitch-darkness of 
early autumn nights; training camps 
sprang up all over the country, bringing 
an influx of youth into quiet little coun- 
try towns; while the boys of England 
threw themselves headlong into the strug- 
gle, chafing at having to train for even 
a few days in Kitchener’s Army. And all 
the time in the back of one’s mind the 
guns of Flanders sang their ceaseless song 
of death. 

It is doubtful whether America will 
ever realize the desolation of those next 
few years. Apart from the sinister rolls 
of honor that scowled sullenly from the 
pages of every newspaper, apart from the 
personal losses, there were so many little 
annoyances. Imagine four years without 
an automobile. Petrol was verboten even 
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in the most minute quantities, and taxis 
seemed prehistoric. Four years with hardly 
a match! We all carried about with us our 
flints and steels, and, when we had scraped 
till there was no flint left, fluttered around 
the candles that were lit in the dim clubs 
of London to light one’s war-time cigars, 
like moths round astar. And then food— 
figure to yourself the plight of a land 
in which the Queen lent her hand to pull- 
ing up the rose trees round Buckingham 
Palace and planting potatoes instead ; in 
which the noblest old parks of England 
were plowed up and their trees cut 
down in a desperate endeavor to counter- 
act the effect of the loss of thousands 
of tons that were daily going to the 


.bottom of the sea. Yes, food was cer- 


tainly scarce, and when one could get 
it it was only after going through many 
tedious processes. The coupon system 
was as tiresome as it was ubiquitous. 
It takes all true romance from a good 
dinner when, after ordering the best meal 
obtainable, one is foreed to draw from 
one’s pocket minute scraps of paper 
which are scrupulously perused by the 
waiter, as though one were a convict. 
All the flourish, the fine gesture, vanishes. 
But this was a small annoyance compared 
to the genuine privations of the poor. 
There are few more depressing sights 
than a food queue. It is not inspiring to 
be one of several hundreds of women 
standing on a cold, drizzly day in a sordid 
London street, waiting for hours, coupon 
in hand, for one’s four ounces of mar- 
garine, especially when one may have 
been up—or rather down—all the night 
before sheltering from an air raid. 

Those air raids got to be “a little too 
much of a good thing ” after some time— 
they had to be taken into account in one’s 
entertainments in the same way as the 
weather. Sometimes for several nights run- 
ning London would be kept awake from 
soon after dinner till the small hours of the 
morning, listening to the alternate crashes 
of the guns and the sharp crack of the 
anti-aireraft, waking up to find shrapnel 
in its bath and its favorite cigarette shop 
in Piccadilly blown to pieces. However, 
the morale of the people was magnificent. 
I remember going to a theater in London 
one night, trusting that there would not 
be an air raid till 1 had heard a certain 
song. The first act went off very happily, 
but just as the orchestra was tuning up 
for the second we heard outside the 
theater the distant booming of the guns. 
People eyed one another suspiciously 
from over their programmes, wondering 
if it would be quite good taste to go. 
Apparently it was decided that it 
wouldn’t, because every one stayed in 
spite of the fact that only a thin roof 
stood between the audience and eternity. 
The curtain went up and the leading lady 
came on and said, with a nervous little 
smile, that if the audience were willing to 
carry on, she was. They were, and when 
the crashes without absolutely drowned 
her voice we all rose and sang the chorus 
over and over again till it got quieter 
outside. 

Throughout this war the Germans have 
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been, if not fools, at any rate, asses. They 
thought that by bestiality of this sort they 
could quell the heart of a great people ; 
they chose this way of trying to win the 
war when so many others were open to 
them. There are three distinct occasions 
on which any clear-sighted man must 
see that they threw their opportuni- 
ties to the winds—August, 1914; April, 
1915; and the early days of 1917. If 
Germany, instead of detaching, as she 
did, a considerable portion of her army 
to stem the flow of Russians into East 
Prussia, had struck with her whole deadly 
force at the line of the Allies staggering 
from Switzerland to the sea, there could 
have been little hope for Paris. At many 
times during that retreat there were gaps 
in the British and French lines, gaps 
which a more fully reinforced German 
army could hardly have failed to pene- 
trate. It is now definitely known that 
more than once during the first few weeks 
the British and French armies were sepa- 
rated by a distance of over a mile. There 
was nothing between von Kluck and 
Paris. By some marvel that gap was not 
penetrated; thousands of Germans were 
hurried across to East Prussia, the line 
was strengthened and Paris was saved in 
the battle—the miracle—of the Marne. 

But if they lost their opportunities in 
August, 1914, how-much more did they 
lose them in April, 1915! In that month 
the Germans attacked on a front of about 
a mile with poison gas, the attack being 
delivered against the Canadians, and every 
man who came in eontact with ‘that gas 
lost his life. Now only suppose that in 
every fire-bay along+their front line the 
Germans had i ed a cylinder of 
chlorine, that they had waited till the 
wind was favorable, and had then let it 
off in a cloud of deadly yellow-gray over 
the parapets. The sober result of that 
would have been that every man in the 
British and French armies, being abso- 
lutely unprotected, would have been dead 
within an hour. Perhaps this was a 
crime too great even for Germany to con- 
template; perhaps, as seems more likely, 
the Germans did not realize the force of 
the weapon which they possessed. In any 
case, the use of gas developed with suffi- 
cient lack of rapidity to enable us to get 
protection. At first men knocked the bot- 
tom out of a bottle, filled it with damp 
earth, and breathed through that; then 
they employed such devices as damp socks, 
which they placed over their mouths, 
pieces of gauze soaked in washing soda. 
goggles and nose clips to protect against 
tear and sneezing gas, and finally a defi- 
nite helmet was introduced, of gray flan- 
nel soaked in phenolhexamine, and this 
was gradually improved till perfect pro- 
tection was obtained. In this way not 
only were the armies of the Allies saved 
from destruction, but a positive advantage 
was gained, for the Germans had over- 
looked the fact that for two-thirds of the 
year the wind blows across Europe into 
their own disagreeable faees. 

But it was by forcing America into the 
war that they made their third and great- 
est mistake. 
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And “ foreing ” is the only word that 
can be used. America was left with no 
alternative. Even Bernstorff, as he left 
the country, smiled in his cynical way and 
said that he did not blame America for 
entering the war. But the people of Eng- 
land, although they knew that great 
things were being done over here, could 
not realize the enormous extent of Amer- 
ica’s preparations unless they had actually 
seen them, as I did, with their own eyes. 
After two years’ service in the British 
army, I came out to America as Secretary 
to the head of the British University 
Mission, and, driving down Fifth Avenue 
on October 10, I saw at once that here 
was an atmosphere that was pregnant 
with the scent of victory itself. It was the 
same all over America; it was a revela- 
tion. America at war, the nation that 
some of us in our superficial way had re- 
garded as a nation of materialists, showed 
herself as a nation that would not only 
live but die for an ideal. Everywhere 
plowshares were being beaten into 
swords ; the enormous manufacture of air- 
craft, the city that had sprung up in a 
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night at Hog Island, the armed camps 
that one met on every hand—all showed 
her determination ; but what perhaps im- 
pressed me most were the thousands of 
vigorous young men that were training to 
take their part in the struggle. I had 
seen in my own battalion, in the summer 
of 1917, men with one eye, men with one 
arm, epileptics, men spitting blood, in the 
last stages of consumption, men who could 
not tell you their own names, imbeciles, 
dragged into the army and in some cases 
sent out to the front line. It was not cal- 
lousness or carelessness on the part of the 
British medical authorities ; it was sheer 
necessity. There was no one else left, and, 
for all we know, those poor maimed, half- 
witted creatures may have saved the 
world. But imagine what it was, coming 
from such a spectacle, to see filing past 
in their thousands the glorious young 
manhood of the United States, and hear- 
ing in “Over There” the same will to 
victory that first echoed four years ago 
as the first thousands of Kitchener's 
Army sang “Tipperary ” as they marched 
through the rain down the gray crowded 
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streets of London. It seemed to bring a 
new hope, a new spirit; but again it was 
not new, it was the old spirit that had 
shone out in the retreat from Mons and 
had flamed like a beacon to the world in 
the battle of the Marne. 

It had taken a long time to bring about, 
but, once in the war, there was an end to 
all delay for America. The other day, in 
a library at Harvard, I was reading a 
dusty old folio of “ King Henry IV,” and 
came across this passage : 

“ Never such a power 

For any preparation 
Was levied in the body of a land, 
For when you should be told ‘They do 
prepare, 
The tidings come that they are all 
arrived.” 
And arrived they are, for not only the 
ery, “ Weltmacht oder Niedergang,” 
World Power or Downfall, but the 
future of the world, was settled once and 
for all when on the fields of France the 
Star-Spangled Banner flew to victory 
side by side with the standards of St. 
Denis and St. George. 


KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN RHYMES 


OF THE SETTLEMENT SCHOOL, 


Allus-ago I yearned to view the sea. 
Maw had a sight of old song-ballads for 


BY ANN COBB 


A MOUNTAIN SEAMAN 


Tosing us young-uns, picking out the tunes 


On her old dulcimore. The one I liked 
Was that that told about the Old Salt Sea, 
And Ships A-Sail, and Wonders of the Deep. 


At school [ had no eall to hate my books ; 
The master let us larn the things we craved 


HINDMAN, KNOTT COUNTY, 


KENTUCKY 


Dream I was clinging to hit’s billowy mane, 
Or diving through to wonderment below. 


Then come the war; and Floyd and Gabe and Jeff 
Went army-ways the day we heared the news. 
Me too (I'd pass for eighteen anywheres). 


But on the way we parted company. 


Ef we sot still and never pestered him. 


I tuck a fancy to geography, 


All full of sea,—whirlpools and reefs and tides, 
Breakers and spouting rocks and far lagoons. 


And when a prize—the chromo of a wave, 

A love-lie, lifted, silvery-green wave— 

Was give, I got hit, pinned hit to a log 
*Longside my bed, and then I'd lay and dream, 


The elder bush is all abloom, 
The cattle kneel and low, 


My heart was set to be a seaman. So 
We said far’well, to meet again in France. 


Well, now the training’s done, and I’m afloat, 


With time to set and watch the lines of foam, 
And all the colors in the sun-ball’s trail. 


The fellers devil me a lot, and say 


OLD CHRISTMAS EVE 


(NIGHT OF JANUARY 5)! 


And Christian men are praying now 


The prayers of long ago. 


What lads is left have quit the ways 
They follered all the week, 


I'd best be studying about the Huns. 

[ll fight all right, come fighting time,—hit’s in 

The blood of all us mountain men to fight. 

But why sulk round and hate, when there’s the Sea? 


A-setting sober round the fire, 
Just like us old uns do. 


Old Christmas gives a body hairt 


To bide these * banging days. 


A-drinking liquor fast and free, 


And shooting up the creek. 


For, spite of all their devilment, 
They keep Old Christmas true, 





Hit mought bi “folks yon side the sea 
Still foller ancient ways ; 


Hit mought be, in the land of France, 


Our lads are kneeling low, 


And praying with their English kin 
The prayers of long ago. 


! In the Kentucky mountains January 6 is still celebrated as Christmas. The old folks say: ‘‘ Old Christmas Eve at midnight the cows kneel down and low and 


pray, and the elder-stalks put out a head of blossom—anybody can see that'll stay up to look. Which proves that Old Christmas. not New Christmas, is real Christmas.” 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 
HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of December 25, 1918 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based onthe preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tue Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic : Germany to the Bar. 
Reference; Editorial, page 656. 
Questions : 

1. One writer tells us that there has been 
no actual “ revolution” in Germany. Give 
possible explanations. What is a political 
revolution ? 2. What are the conditions in 
Germany as shown by this editorial? 3. 
What leads The Outlook to the conclusion 
that “Germany is at the bar”? 4. The 
Outlook believes that unless the German 
people come to realize the wickedness and 
the injustice of their war record they cannot 
“ hope to feel their way toward real democ- 
racy.’ What is your opinion of this? 
Upon what is real democracy founded ? 
5. Do you think that the mind of the Ger- 
man people remains unchanged ? Discuss, 
supplying proof. 6. Tell, with reasons, how 
long you believe the military forces of the 
Allies should remain in Germany. 7. How 
do you explain that the Germans complain 
of the harshness of the armistice terms 
and at the same time ignore the more than 
four years of martyrdom and_ injustice 
inflicted by them on Belgium and northern 
France? 8. Read these books: “The Crime,” 
by a German (Doran) ; “ The Cradle of the 
War,” by H. C. Woods (Little, Brown) 
B. Topic: President Wilson in Europe. 
Reference: Page 649. 

Questions : 

1. Describe how President Wilson has 
been received abroad. What is your expla- 
nation of this reception? 2. What, in your 
opinion, is the duty of our Congress and 
the American people toward President 
Wilson’s peace efforts while he is at the 
Conference? Reasons. 3. What do you 
think President Wilson’s peace policy is? 
Discuss this question at length, giving 
reasons why some do and others do not 
support it. L Do you know what the Presi- 
dent intends to say about the freedom of 
the seas and the League of Nations? 
Ought the American people to have known 
before the President left the measures he 
intends to recommend at the Peace Con- 
ference? 5. How do you interpret the 
character and motives of President Wilson ? 
Can you make an impartial analysis in an- 
swering this question? 6. Read “ Woodrow 
Wilson,” by A. M. Low (Little, Brown), 
and “ The Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wil- 
son,” by Robinson and West (Macmillan). 
C. Topic: On the Eve of the Great Sur- 

render. 
Reference: Pages 659-661. 
Questions : 
1. Describe in your own words the two 


pictures drawn by Mr. Abbott. 2. Discuss 
the significance of these. 3. What, accord- 
ing to Mr. Abbott, are the things and the 
tasks that lie on the minds of the British 
people? What is our relation and duty 
toward these? 4. What advice does Mr. 
Abbott offer to America? Discuss whether 
it is sound. 5. “The People’s Part in 
Peace,” by Ordway Tead (Holt), is a good 
book to read. 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Tope: Government Ownership of Rail- 
ways and Telegraphs. 

Reference: Pages 650, 651. 

Questions : 

1. The Outlook believes that there should 
be Government ownership and operation 
of our telegraph system. Why? 2. Discuss 
whether there is room for difference of 
opinion on this question. 3. How do you 
answer The Outlook’s question: “Is it 
not the part of both “elem and patriot- 
ism to accept Mr. McAdoo’s suggestion ?” 
4. Name and discuss some objections to 
Government ownership of a asco and 
telegraphs. 

B. Topic: Peace and Paternalism. 
Reference : Pages 663, 664. 
Questions ; 

1. Explain the meaning of paternalism. 
2. Mr. Maxwell says, “The immediate future 
of labor is probably the pith of the prob- 
lem.” What problem is os speaking of in 
this connection? Why does he think the 
future of labor is the pith of it? 3. How 
does Mr. Maxwell believe labor should be 
handled during the first year of peace? 
Give several reasons why you agree or dis- 
agree with him. 4. Explain what is meant 
by “maintaining wages on a parity with 
the cost of living.”” How, in your opinion, 
can this be done? 5. What is the function 
of the Federal Government? Name other 
functions. 6. Read these two very valuable 
books: “ National Self-Government,” by 
Ramsay Muir (Henry Holt), and “ Pro- 
gressive Democracy,” by Herbert Croly 
(Maemillan). 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. Self-government is essential to free- 
dom, order, and justice. 2. Government 
should not interfere with individual initia- 
tive. 3. Democracy is government by dis- 
cussion and agreement. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for December 25, 1918. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The, figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Elucidation, apothegm, inscrutable (656); 
illicit, poe (649) ; Sinn Feiners, inex- 
orable, implacable (659) ; strategy, actuate 
(663); abnegation, underwrite, subsidy, 
enigma (664). 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 
By J. M. Barrie. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 
Mr. Barrie’s plays read as well as they 
act. Nothing could be more whimsical or 


more touching than the little play here in- 
cluded called “The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals.” Others of the stories and sketches 
are almost equally appealing. 


Helen of Troy and Rose. By Phyllis Bottome. 
Illustrated. The Century Company, New York. 
1.35 


Two short novels in one volume. Both 
are delicately wrought as to literary art and 
both please and interest, although they do 
not stir or excite. 

Prestons (The). By Mary Heaton Vorse. Boni. 
& Liveright, New York. $1.50. 

A highly diverting study in fiction of 
boy life and character. “Jimmy ” might 
have been Mr. Booth Tarkington’s boy in 
“Seventeen” ata younger and less self- 
conscious age. Incidentally, the trials and 
patience of a typical American mother are 
recorded with acuteness of perception and 
kindly appreciation. The story is one which 
will surely be widely read. 

Walking Shadows. Sea Tales and Others. 
By Alfred Noyes. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

Mr. Noyes shows, and not for the first 
time, that the imaginative and descriptive 
qualities of a poet may be exercised with 
almost equal attractiveness in_ prose 
sketches. This book of sea tales relating to 
the war has literary qnality, and, needless 
to say, is imbued with patriotic ardor. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Carpentry and Mechanics for Boys. By A. 
Neely Hall. Illustrated. The Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company, Boston. $2. 

This is a practical and thorough guide to 
boys’ activities in handicrafts. It tells boys 
how to use their home work-bench to make 
bobsleds, submarines, gifts in wood, and 
many other things. Scores of diagrams 
and pictures make methods and work clear 
to the eye and the understanding. The 
book is one of the best we have ever seen 
of its class. 

Mother’s Nursery Tales. Told and Illustrated 
by Katharine Pyle. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $2.50. 

One of the most beautifully illustrated of 
the holiday season’s books for children. Its 
art character will appeal to the mature taste 
also. It is not confined in its suitability as 
a present to any one time or season. 
Teaching the Child Patriotism. By Kate 

Upson Clark. The Page Company, Boston. 

As the title indicates, this simply and 
clearly written book is designed to put be- 
fore the child the ideals and meaning of 
the great truths of patriotism, democracy, 
and en in political life. It 1s 
commendable in design and instructive in 
its methods. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Alsace-Lorraine. Described and Pictured by 
George Wharton Edwards. The Penn Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. $6. 

Whether with pen or with pencil, Mr. 
George Wharton Edwards always produces 
something worth while. The present portly 
volume is of course no exception. Its sub- 
ject will attract men and women, and espe- 
cially those who have ever visited Alsace- 
Lorraine, and particularly the Vosges, its 
delightful mountain-land. Both in text and 
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The New Books (Continued) 
especially in its monochrome and full color 
illustration this book is commendable. 
Highways and Byways of Florida. By 


Clifton Johnson. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2. 


One misses the fine photographs supplied 
by Mr. Johnson’s own camera in his pre- 
vious “ Highways and Byways” volumes. 
He explains: “I walked out on a wharf 
at a Gulf port in quest of camera material 
and soon found myself arrested as a sus- 
pected German SPY: For two — and a 
night I was behind prison bars. I decided 
to gather the illustrations in other ways.” 
The book is somewhat less personal than 
Mr. Johnson’s other books, and therefore 
less alluring, but it is nevertheless very 
readable. 

Zigzagging. By Isabel Anderson, Litt.D. (Mrs. 
Larz Anderson). Illustrated. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. $2.50. 

“When I went to the publisher,” says 
the author, “ he asked, ‘ What new points 
have you got on the war?” This book is 
the answer, and the reader of it will, we 
are quite sure, agree with the publisher 
that the book was worth accepting. Its au- 
thor possesses a bright and lively style ; her 
book is the record of interesting and some- 
what exceptional experiences, and her per- 
sonality, as indicated by her portrait, makes 
one believe that her “zigzagging” was 
abundantly helpful to the cause. 

WAR BOOKS 


America in France. By Major Frederick 
Palmer. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.75. 


Major Palmer’s long experience as a 
war correspondent and an agreeable writer 
would in itself make him eminently fitted to 
tell the story of American effort in France 
in popular form. To this qualification he 
adds that of his experience as a staff officer 
and his special and authoritative knowledge 
of what was going on both in the ~— 
and in headquarters. This is one of the 
books aboat the war of which it may be said 
positively that it has a permanent value, 
for its appeal is not merely to the tactician 
or the military student, but to every Amer- 
ican. It nearly brings the story of the war 
down to the armistice, for it briefly tells of 
the American Army’s work in the Argonne 
section. No doubt ature editions will con- 
tain a concluding chapter which will make 
the book final and comprehensive. 
Unchained Russia. By Charles Edward Rus- 

sell. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

This book is interesting and valuable 
because it is: written by one who is in thor- 
ough sympathy with Socialistic democracy. 
The author was the Socialist candidate 
for Governor of the State of New York in 
1910, and again in 1912. He was one of the 
delegation which the President appointed 
to visit Russia after the overthrow of the 
Czar, and writes therefore of scenes and 
incidents which he himself witnessed. The 
incidents narrated are interesting, the style 
is vivid, and the capital defect in Russian 
democracy is brought out, to our thinking, 
all the more clearly because Mr. Russell 
sympathizes with the democracy and does 
not discern, while he describes, the defect. 
Thus we are told that the National Coun- 
cil, which supposedly represented the Rus- 
sian people, “might consistently have ad- 
vertised, ‘ No lawyers need apply.’ Also, 
no business men, employers, captains of 
industry, or members of the better classes, 
for none of these had great representation 
in its membership.” The democracy which 
Mr. Russell admires is not democracy at 
all. It is the substitution of rule by one 
class for rule by another class. 
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Leading Machinery 
Sdiictaens 
use 


Art Metal 












OLLOWING is but a partial list of the 
well known firms in this great industry 
who are users of ART METAL: 









Domestic Engineering Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
American Machine Products Co. 
Singer Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
Morgan Engineering Co. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
Otis Elevator Company 
Alliance Machine Co. 
General Electric Co. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CoO. 
JAMESTOWN . ‘ NEW YORK 
Originators of Steel Equipment . Founded 1887 


Branch offices and agents in 
all principal cities 
of a series 


Metal 















Art Metalising. 
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this advertisement 
is number 30 








Steel Office Furniture, Safes and Files 


21,959 
New Yearly Subscribers 


have been added to the subscription list of 


The Outlook 


during the past three months 





We are glad to be able to assure our sub- 
scribers that during the coming year we shall 
be in a position to render them a larger and 
more satisfactory service than ever before. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 





















FMS AS EOE: FRIES 
FOR THE SICK ROOM 
Patronize Send flowers. They are just the thing to 


ur local 
“fori. brighten the sick room and cheer the sick. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can deliver fresh flowers in any city or town in 
the United States and Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery service. 
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McCutcheon’s 


January Linen and 
| White Goods Sale 


| JANUARY 2 TO 31 
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In some respects this is the 
most important January 
Sale we have ever held. 








Prices in many cases are 
below even present day 
wholesale prices. 








Special purchase of Im- 
porter’s stock of Fancy 
Linens (retail value, 
$25.000.00) to be sold at 


about half price. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue “iB\’ 34th and 
New York Bis 33d Streets 


NT 





Reg. Trade-Mark 


Nad 





January Sale Catalogue will be on req 























COMRADES IN COURAGE 


By LIEUT. ANTOINE REDIER 


ONE of the three truly great books that the war has brought forth in 
France both as a literary achievement and as a popular success. 


Believing that many readers of The Outlook would like to have and preserve this thrilling 
and interesting story of the war, we have made a special arrangement with the publishers, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., which enables us to offer it in combination with a year’s sub- 
scription to The Outlook at the special price of $4.50 for the two. The retail price of the 
book alone is $1.40, net. It is attractively bound in cloth, and will make a most 
welcome gift. Only a limited number of volumes are at our disposal for this special offer, 
and the supply will soon be exhausted. Therefore it is important that you should send your 
order at once if you wish to secure one of these books at the special combination price named. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
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1 January 
THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


BY ST. JOHN ERVINE 


As many of our readers know, Mr. Ervine is 
the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Martin’s Man,’’ “ Changing 
Winds,” and other novels of English and Irish life 
which have met with high approval by critics and 
the public.—Tue Epirors. 


When we first heard that the American 
soldiers were in France, there was a great 
deal of curiosity, mingled with some per- 
turbation, about them among the British 
soldiers. We had the professional curiosity 
of the soldier to see of what stuff this new 
body of fighting men was made. We were 
anxious, too, to see how they would bear 
themselves in the trenches, under shell fire, 
in attack, and in defense. They would 
come to the war very fresh and fit and 
with something of the romance and ner 
ness for adventure with which our men 
entered the war; we wondered how they 
would carry themselves when they had sus- 
tained the first shocks of reality./I remem- 
ber, after the great retreat last March, 
waiting in Boulogne for a train to take me 
up the line, and while I waited I saw bat- 
talions of young soldiers from England 
moving from the transports to the rest 
camps outside the town. Most of them 
were lads, new to France, and they were 
very gay as they marched out of the town. 
When one heard them singing and shout- 
ing and laughing, one imagined that time 
had turned back and that we were in the 
brave days of 1914 again. 

“They'll do danin little singin’ when 
they get up the line,” I heard an old sol- 
dier saying as he watched the boys go by. 

Something of that old soldier’s mood was 
in all of us in France when we heard that 
the Americans had landed and might at 
any moment — in the line. How would 
they comport themselves? We knew what 
the war was like, but they had only read 
about it, and we knew that the difference 
between the two knowledges was tremen- 
dous. We knew, too, that it is impossible 
to waeey how men will bear the shock 
of shelling and fighting. I have seen men 
who seemed likely to be of the heroic build 
behave uncommonly like cravens in time 
of danger, shrivel from fine, stalwart, as- . 
sertive men into shuddering, reluctant, and 
very, very cautious men; and I[ have seen 
men who seemed to be timorous, scared 
things fight like heroes of romance. Human 
nerve is a queer, contrary thing that sup- 
‘ae or lets you down in very unex- 
pected ways, and no one will venture, after 
war experience, to say who is ee d to 
prove to be heroic and who is likely to 
prove to be afraid. The man who is 
afraid to-day may prove to be to-morrow’s 
hero. 

Our perturbation was not concerned with 
the question of the heroism of the Ameri- 
can ‘troops—it was concerned with their 
vanity. We had been brought up in the 
tradition that the American is a vainglori- 
ous man who regards his country as the 
only country in the world, and brags inces- 
santly of his own achievements and of the 
achievements of his fellow-countrymen. 
We had a fear that he would bounce into 
our trenches and tell us that he was coming 
“to win this damned war ” for us because 
we were unable to win it ourselves. We 
thought that he would be too conceited 
to take tips from us, that he would be loud- 
voiced, boastful, inconsiderate, and ‘offen- 
sive in his manner, and, from a mili 

oint of view, imprudent and hasty. We 
imagined that he would wish to conduct 
the war in the manner of a boy’s story, with 
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The American Soldier (Continued) 
lots of dash and splutter and magnificent 
charges from which, of course, the Boche 
would stagger back, broken, confused, and 
defeated. 

Well, our imaginations were vain things. 
The American soldiers came, and we 
liked them. They were fine, healthy-look- 
ing, resolute men, with the self-confidence 
of men who know what they can do and 
are determined to do it. They astonished 
us by their modesty. I do not mean to 
suggest that there were not any Ameri- 
ean soldiers who bragged—there probably 
were, although I never met any—but I do 
mean to suggest that the very great ma- 
jority of them were men of quiet demeanor 
who made few assertions, but who asked a 
great many questions. I am not sure that 
their inquisitiveness did not astonish us 
more than their modesty. They were al- 
ways making inquiries—they even car- 
ried note-books in which they jotted down 
our answers to their questions—and they 
manifested a desire to know all that there 
was to know. There was no attempt to 
teach us how to do the job; there was, on 
the contrary, a great anxiety to be taught. 

It became a common sight to see Ameri- 
ean officers in our trenches gathering 
information. In my battalion we had two 
American doctors in succession as M. O.’s, 
and they were liked not only by the officers 
of the battalion but also by the men. 
Rumors began to run about the trenches 
of the way in which the Americans were 
testing this and testing that, comparing our 
ras respirator with the French one, accept- 
ing this idea from us and that idea from 
the French, and perhaps another idea 
from the captured Boche. And training! 
In no place in the world are so many 
rumors ae and spread as in the trenches ; 
and after a while the stories of the way 
in which the Americans trained became 
legendary in character. And a most ex- 
traordinary change in our attitude towards 
them took place. Imagining that they would 
be full of boasts, we had prepared to dep- 
recate them ; finding that they were mod- 
est and determined, we actually took to 
boasting in their behalf; and our favor- 
ite expression was, “The Yanks ‘ll put 
the wind up Jerry when they get at 
him!” With swift unanimity we decided 
that the Americans were taking the war 
seriously. 

By this time a great many units of the 
American Army had been under fire for 
lengthy periods. They know now what the 
war is hike, and do not need to come into 
our trenches for tips and advice; they can 
afford to give advice to others; and we 
who watched them as they learned their 
job are sure that they are applying the 

nowledge they picked up with great effect 
and to great purpose. 


East Devonshire, England, 
November 1, 1918. 





Probably the most familiar poem about 
Christmas—to American children, at least 
—is that which begins 
‘“* Twas the night before Christmas, and all through 

the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse.”’ 

The author of this poem, Clement C. Moore, 
lies buried in Trinity Cemetery, at Broad- 
way and 155th Street, New York City. On 
Christmas Eve a thousand children paid 
loving homage to him and to many others 
who knew the Christmas spirit by decorat- 
ing the graves in this cemetery—a kindly 
tribute to the dead that might well become 
a custom here and elsewhere. 
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light mechanism 
absolutely needs regular oil- 
ing. 3-in-One makes things run 
smoother and wear longer by re- 
ducing friction to the vanishing point. 





3-in-One penetrates to the innermost part 

of a bearing. Works out old caked grease 
and dirt; keeps the parts clean, bright 
and working right ; lubricates properly. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Oil 
In the office: Use on typewriters, adding machines, 
duplicating machines, dating stamps, cash registers, 
revolving chairs. : 
In the home: Use on sewing machines, victrolas, IR 
washing machines, ice cream freezers, hinges, locks, i 
clocks, tools. 
Outdoors: Use on bicycles, baby buggies, roller 
skates, guns, fishing reels. 


3-in-One is the universal anti-squeak oil. A 
fine oil compound—non-acid, non-gumming— 
won’t dry out. 


Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky 
Mountain States, I5c, 25c, and 50c in 
bottles; also in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
To try bef » write 
F REE now te oon re > phe yee 
and Dictionary showing hundreds o , : 
uses in Offices, home, outdoors. 
THREE-IN-ONE OiL Co. 
165 AEG. Broadway 
New York 

















Send for some of our DELICIOUS 
thin-skinned 
Indian River Oranges 


and Grapefruit 
ae a trees to you, _ they get U. S. Army or Navy 
coed onl tee sino omaiekiben. sales Red Cross, , # M. 5 A. 
VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES CO. | and Allied Organizations 











Letters of Credit, which are the safest and 
most convenient medium for carrying funds, 
are issued by us, free of commission, 
to those engaged in war work. 






Fi The inhalation Treat 
$ ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 






Croup, Colds, Ca- We have also sent our American repre- 

tarrh, Asthma, Bron- sentative to France for the convenience 

Established 1879 chitis, Coughs. of our friends, with headquarters at 

Sete. ea effective, avoiding internal drugs. the office of the Ctedit Commercial 
/aporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- ” . 

Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once ; it nips the common cold de France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


before it has a chance to develop into something worse, and 
experience shows that a seg/ected cold is a dangerous cold, 


Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ‘‘ No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.”’ BROWN BROTHERS & co 
. The air = the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 7 
reath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, ° ° y a 
assuring sestful nights. . Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 


It is called a 600m by Asthma sufferers. 
For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 


is valuable on account of is powerful germicidal qualities. BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


It is a protection to thos d. 
Cosnclene’s best secommendetion is its 39 years of success- Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
ful use. LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, 8. W. 


Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, composed of gappery eli bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from 
us, roc in stamps. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 



























38 
THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. The department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest. and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. 
Comment and suggestions are invited. 











IN THE 





ROAD-MAKING 
SOUTH 


Good roads are no longer the dream of 
the motorist. They are a National neces- 
sity. In France the roads have been a big 
help in the successful defense of the Allies. 
In America the few good roads we had 
have helped wonderfully in the organiza- 
tion, marshaling, and maintenance of our 
forces—not only the forces at the front, 
but those in the factories back of the men 
in the trenches. A large percentage of the 
roads of America are paved with good in- 
tentions only, but the executives of our 
Nation have so far realized the necessity 
of making and maintaining good roads 
that this work has been given priority 
rights as to labor and materials to a great 
extent. Within the last several years the 
Southern States, particularly Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas, have rushed work 
upon their roads. Motor trucks have here 

Seed a conspicuous part both in the mak- 
ing and the maintaining of the roads. The 
Cumberland County Road Commissioners 
in North Carolina, for example, have been 
very busy for the last several years on the 
roads in that county. In the work of mak- 
ing and maintaining good roads a 314-ton 
truck carried capacity loads of sand, gravel, 
and cement, and hauled a bottom-dump 
trailer of equal capacity, also hauling a big 
road-scraper when needed. This truck is 
shown in the photograph below. 

When the Government placed a new 
artillery cantonment at Fayetteville in Cum- 
ea County, the Commissioners ordered 
three more trucks to handle work in that 
vicinity. Motor trucks are a real necessity 
in the building and maintaining of good 
roads upon which the motor-truck trans- 
portation fleets can operate more efficiently 
and economically. 

We give two other illustrations on this 
page showing the employment of motor 
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HAULING TELEGRAPH POLES 


trucks in hauling large loads of lumber ; 
one in operation in the State of Washing- 
ton and one in Honolulu. 


IMPROVING AN IMPORTANT 
HIGHWAY 


Last winter thousands of trucks started 
from Detroit on their own wheels to the 
seaboard. Probably the most conspicuous 
piece of unimproved road in the whole trip 
was the fourteen miles in Monroe County, 
Michigan, or the section between the end 
of the Wayne County cement roads and 
the improved Imghway from Monroe to 
Toledo. 

This fourteen miles of highway has just 
been improved with an eighteen-foot cement 
roadway with four feet of macadam each 
side, costing $600,000, which has been com- 
sleted and turned over by the State of 
Michigan to the War Department. 

For three and one-half years various in- 
terests in Detroit and Toledo, and more 
recently the Government transport inter- 
ests, have been endeavoring to have this 
road built so that the immense tonnage 
going over it would not be delayed. 

It is not presuming too much to say that 
from now on the daily tonnage of freight 
over this highway will reach the five hun- 
dred mark, or one million pounds per day. 
At this rate there will be Rauled over this 
highway from Detroit to Toledo in a year 
a total of 150,000 tons. This amount of 
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freight would fill to capacity a total of 
7,500 freight cars—fifty thousand pounds 
capacity each. Figuring one hundred car- 
loads to the train, it would take seventy-five 
train-loads, ora single line of cars stretched 
from Detroit to Toledo and beyond, to 
carry this freight. 

Last winter when severe storms piled u 
the snow from five to fifteen feet ja this 
stretch of road was almost impassable. The 
snow was left where it lay in the middle of 
the road, and the truckmen were forced to 
shovel it out themselves or go up over the 
drifts, many times getting ates f holding 
up traftie for half a day at a time. It is to 
be hoped that this new road will be kept 
free of the impassable drifts this winter. 

This stretch of road is a link in the 
famous Dixie Highway, and it will be a 
source of great satisfaction to the auto- 
mobile interests as well as the Government 
and the overland truck trains that this 
most — es piece of roadway is now 
improved. 

The ceremony of the opening of the 
highway was participated in by Govern- 
ment officials, the Michigan State High- 
way Commissioner, and the Mayors of 
Detroit, Monroe, and Toledo. 

This is but one instance of what is bein 
done to improve bad stretches of road a 
to link up an extensive system of intersee- 
tional highways. 


(Material and photographs by courtesy of the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Michigan.) 




















A THREE-AND-A-HALF-TON ROAD BUILDER WITH ROAD SCRAPER ATTACHED 





A HEAVY DUTY TRACTOR IN HONOLULU 
WITH TEN TONS OF LUMBER 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 





or else- 
Go to Eurcpe at My Expense Svitere 
by forming a small party as soon as conditions 
will allow. Basoock’s EvropEAN and AMERI- 
cAN Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn. Est. 1900. 








Hotels and Resorts 





MASSACHUSETTS 











HOTEL PURITAN 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
Your inquiries gedly. answered 
07 -CostelloNgr. and our booklet mailed —s~> 

















If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 
you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New Eng 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. ‘ 

Room and bath $4.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.50 per day without meals. 











Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon 
scant. JOHN B. TOLSON. 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. ms 
with and without bath. Rates = per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 





VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK | 


Wallace Lodge 


Park Hill-on-Hudson (Yonkers) 


** A Home—not a Hotel ’’ 


Newly furnished. Modern. Superb table. 
Rooms with private bath, from $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Weekly rates on applica- 
tion. Reached by New York Central, elevated, 
subway. Telephone Yonkers 6580. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


pinehurst 











ORTH CAROLINA 


Tournaments and Special events 
in all sports in full swing. 
ightful weather 


GOLF, TRAP SHOOT- 
ING, RACING, TENNIS, 
RIDING, DRIVING 
CAROLINA, HOLLY INN, 
BERKSHIRE and HARVARD 
HOTELS 
For Information address : 


General Office, Pinehurst, North 
Carolina, or LEONARD TUFTS, 
282 Congress St., Boston 

















Sanford Hall, est. 184} 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

rk, flower and vegetable gardens. 


ood the best. Write for booklet. 
Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class inall respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hircucock, M.D. 


Real Estate 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


An ideal home summer or winter, 
For Sale in beautiful Washington, D. C. 
12 rooms, 3 baths, laundry, wood-room, hot 
water heat, etc. Large a. View un- 
sarpeceed. Write for further particulars, 
M. H. GRISWOLD, (owner), Anacostia, D. C. 


FLORIDA 


























SOUTH CAROLINA 





The KIRKWOOD 


On Camden Heights 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
OPEN JANUARY TO MAY. 
18-hole Golf, Riding, Climate 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ. 








Sea Botping now—all the year round 
at the Hotel Chamberlin! Motoring, 
Tennis, and Golf on the Hotel’s own 
Eighteen-Hole Course. The H 


ing Base—a few miles from Langley 
Field, the Show Place for aviation 
in America. Much nearer and less 
expensive to reach than far South 
resorts. Send for Booklets ! 

George F. Adams, Manager 

Fortress Monroe, Va. 

New York Office: Bertha Ruffner 
Hotel Bureau, Mc Alpin Hotel, Cook’s 
Tours, or‘ Ask Mr.Foster” at any of his offices. 


ae 





Beautiful Bay Head Park. Select Colony 


Choice Bungalow Sites 


You wan a winter home. Here’s the chance 
of your life. Extraordinary offer, in reach of 
most modest income. Delightful climate. 
Chea) Ley | and fuel. Fish and oysters in 
abundance. Hunting and boating, magnificent 

rotected waters opening into balmy Gulf of 
exico. Nationa] Bank delivers deed. De Luxe 
edition beautifully illustrated book(too expen- 
sive for general distribution) sent on request. 
Water P. Lona, 217 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK 

















Health Resorts 


LINDEN a + fo Me 
eople to Get We 
Doylestown, Pa. |an Fotfeatios devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
eg Apply for circular to 
BERT LIPPIN 


coTT W ALTER, ; 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 

























Morey-Making Farms—17 States—$10 to $100 
acre. Stock, tools, crops often included to 
settle quay: Write for big illus. catalogue. 
Dept. 2,716, E. A. Strout Farm Agency, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPENING for right man to 
manufacture and market American traction 
treads (an attachment to Weed automobile 
chains). Territory United States and Canada. 

1 patent protection. Address American 
| aga Tread Co., 36 Druce St., Brookline, 
ass. 














Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A rate Bane Se aes. sevens, bm 
acre. Harriet f. Reeves, M.D. Melrose, Mast. 


“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
Every com- 


tions of 





y' 

liable, dependable and ethical. 
fort and convenien A 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 











tem aspecialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

WANTED, for Ossining Hospital, Ossining, 
N. Y., assistant superintendent. Must be 
graduate R.N. Duties are to oversee work 
of pupil nurses and to assist superintendent. 
Answer, stating qualifications, B. Totter, 32 
State St., Ossining, N. Y. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

SUPERINTENDENTS, secretaries, gov- 
ernesses,matrons, dietitians, mothers’ helpers, 
companions, etc. The Wilton Exchange, Box 
270, St. Joseph, Michigan. 











HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


HOUSEKEEPER or mother’s helper. Ca- 

pable cook, worker. Or young woman, fair 
cook, quick to learn. Farm, modern conveni- 
ences. Mother’s helper also kept for two 
little girls. State salary, particulars. Inter- 
view desired. Box 25, Yardley, Pa. 
_ WANTED—Immediately in church board 
ing school for girls, trained experienced house- 
keeper, interested in home making and social 
service. Address Principal, All Saints School, 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

COMPANION wanted for elderly lady at 
Fast Orange, N. J. Good reader preferred. 
Either one with her own home in vicinity who 
will be willing to consid n eng nt for 
several days each week, or one who desires 
continuous employment in attractive sur- 
roundings at moderate price. 6,485, Outlook. 

MOTHER’S helper. Conscientious, refined, 
educated young woman; minister’s family ; 
New York suburb. Two little girls atter 
school. Sewing and assist housekeeping. Ref- 
erences. 6,488, Outlook. 


Teachers and CGovernesses 

WANTED—Nursery governess to take care 
of girl aged eight and boy aged six. Children 
attend public school and require little in- 
struction, but need some one who can govern 
them. Home on outskirts of city of 25,000 in 
central New York. Woman of pleasant per- 
sonality, tact, and experience wanted. Ad- 
dress X., 6,463, Outlook, stating reference, 
experience, age, and salary. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for bub 
Ietin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 

GOVERNESSES, matrons, mothers’ help- 
ers, eteria managers, dietitians. Miss 
Richards, Box 5, Kast Side Station, Provi- 
dence, ‘ 

WANTED—An experienced governess for 
three children of ten, eight, and six. Mrs. 
George CU. St. John, Wallingford, Conn. 

COMPETENT and refined woman as gov- 
erness for three children who attend school. 
6,484, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS wanted for physical care and 
entertainment of — out of school hours, 
in school for children who deviate from the 
normal. No teaching nor household duties 
— teachers, Sveppvesmmnesy. Four hours 

ree middle of day, all day monthly. Educated, 
American, Protestant. Thirty-five monthly, 
including board laundry, room alone. Refer- 
ences, church affiliation, age. Seguin School, 
Orange, N. J. 


___ SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Business Situations 
WANTED—Position as Christian worker 
or deaconess in parish (Episcopal) or other 
religious work. 6,460, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


GOVERNESS-companion to sub-normal or 
nervous young girl. References. Nursery 
governess, intelligent. 6,487, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PATRIOTISM by Lyman Abbott, also 4 
verses of America—The Pledge to the Flag— 
2 verses of The Star-Spangled Banner, all in a 
little leaflet. Further the cause of Patriotism 
by distributing in — letters, in pay envel- 
opes, in schools, churches, clubs, and social 
gatherings. 200 sent prepaid for 30 cents. 
Arthur M. Morse, Montclair, 

M. W. Wightwen & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New \ork. 

WANTED, in New England, adoption 
home for two attractive girls of good parent- 
age, aged five and nine years. 6,478, Outlook. 

LADY experienced in care of children, 
gredunte nurse, will care for in own home a 
yaby. Opportunity for one wishing a mother- 
less baby to have loving care, i. and 
mental development. Refined Protestant. 
home near New York. 6,489, Outlook. 




















YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal service—-domestic 
workers, teachers, nursgs, business or professional assistants, etc., etc.— 
whether you require help or are seeking a situation, may be filled through a 


little announcement in the classified columns of The Outlook. If you have some article to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of 
real value to you as they have to many others. Send for descriptive circular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address. 


Department of Classified Advertising, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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BY THE WAY 


The famous London publishing house of 
John Murray has just celebrated its 150th 
anniversary. The present head of the house 
is John Murray 4th, who, following the 
example of his father and of his grand- 
father, has, according to the New York 
“Times,” twice declined the offer of a peer- 
age, believing that he enjoys more distine- 
tion as the fourth of a world-famous dy- 
nasty of a great publishing house than he 
would were he to conceal the name of his 
forebears under some modern title. 


Among the “ hits ” that have been made 
by the house of Murray were, under the 
founder, the “Curiosities of Literature,” 
by Disraeli; under Murray 2d, Mrs. Run- 
dall’s “ Domestie Cookery ” (which went 
through sixty-five editions by 1841) and, at 
the other extreme in literature, Byron’s 
“Childe Harold ;” under Murray 3d, the 
celebrated Murray Guide-Books, also 
Livingstone’s “ Travels and Last Journals ” 
and Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” 

“Take this medicine,” said the young 
doctor, as reported by the “ Journal of the 
American Medical Association.” “If£ it 
doesn’t cure you, come back in a few days 
and I'll give you something that will.” The 
patient pocketed the dope reluctantly. In 
a few moments he returned. “ If you don’t 
mind, Doe, I'll take some of that that will 
cure me right away.” 

Here is a pathetic appeal printed under 
the head of “ Public Notices ” in a daily 
paper : “ W. H.—Won’t you come home or 
communicate with me ? Christmas coming ; 
children constantly ask for you. We can 
make fresh start where and how you think 
best.—B.” 

A schoolboy who had been active in the 
vampaign for the Liberty Loan made a 
mistake of a few hundred millions in his 
arithmetic lesson. “ Exeuse me,” he said 
to his teacher; “ my experience has made 
me more familiar with billions than with 
millions 

Experience in talking about biliions of 
dollars is different from dealing with con- 
crete facts in reference to those immense 
sums. A daily paper says that an expert 
eashier can count four thousand silver 
dollars in an hour, or thirty-two thousand 
in a day. But to count a billion dollars 
would require his constant work, at that 
rate, day after day, for one hundred and 
two years! 

An amusing comment is reported by a 
newspaper correspondent as having been 
made by a German resident of Cologne 
who was looking at British soldiers clean- 
ing their machine guns in the streets of 
that city. “So you have wound up,” he 
said, “ as the Watch on the Rhine!” 

There is current in France an anecdote 
concerning the German use of the divine 
name. A French intelligence officer was 
examining a prisoner. “ Fritz,” said he, 
“you have ‘Gott mit uns’ on your belt- 
buckles and on your equipment; and yet 
you are being steadily defeated. How do 
you explain it? Is * Gott’ no longer ‘ mit’ 
you”’” “Yes,” replied the German, “ Gott 
is mit uns, but you've got the Yanks!” 

Again are British lovers of a good Ameri- 
san apple to be regaled with that delectable 
fruit, which has not been exported to them 
for two years, according to “Shipping.” 
Now shipments are to Saake again. But 
the English apple-eater will have to pay the 
freight—which will be about $5 a barrel. 


little arms outstretched to the sun. 


With other necessary charges, says “ Ship- 
ping,’ “the fruit has got to sell on the 

iverpool docks above $11.25 a barrel to 
allow a cent of profit.” 


In a study of “ Australian Social Devel- 
opment” Dr. Clarence H. Northcott touches 
on a point in the early history of Australia 
thus: “ Moral turpitude ... is after all 
an acquired characteristic and is not trans- 
missible by heredity. The dangers and 
difficulties of Australia offered them [the 
convicts | those opportunities for adventure 
which they had been denied, and they 
responded to them, so that they grew to the 
physical and moral height of the average 
man. The positive view seems to be correct, 
that, because of their courage and vigor, 
the early convicts who succeeded in leav- 
ing children were individually . . . ‘ rough- 
hewn foundation stones of the best kind.’” 


A Sunday supplement cartoonist, who 
shows a cleverer vein of humor than that 
of the average “comic” artist, pictures a 
hard-looking chap surrounded by whisky- 
bottles, with this caption under the picture : 
“<¢ The toughest barkeep in the business’ 
has been Jake’s motto for years, and now, 
with the bone-dry law ahead, there’s 
nothing to do but turn the place into an 
ice-cream parlor. Can you beat that?” 


Some “modern improvements” defeat 
their own purpose by introducing too much 
complexity. The “ Railway Age ” says that 
a recent collision was in part due to the 
mistake of an engineer who carried a watch 
fitted with two hour-hands and who thought 
he was running his train on Mountain time 
when in reality he was in the section where 
Central time was the standard. 


An army airplane made the trip between 
Dayton, Ohio, and New York City on 
November 30 in four hours and ten minutes, 
without a stop. This was at an average speed 
of 132 miles an hour. This rate of speed 
maintained for a day would easily take an 
airplane across the Atlantic. 


The desultory reader sometimes comes 
across queer scraps in old books that fling 
a prophetic light on our day. Take this 
from Heine’s “ Pictures of Travel” (writ- 
ten in 1826): “The German mediatized 
princes—these persons have of late suf- 
fered great injustice, inasmuch as they have 
been robbed of a sovereignty to which they 
had as good right as the greater princes. 
But for the greatly divided Germany it was 
a benefit that this array of sixteenmo des- 
pots were obliged to resign their power. It 
is terrible when we reflect on the number 
which we poor Germans are obliged to 
feed, for although these mediatized princes 
no longer wield the scepter, they still 
wield knives, forks, and spoons, and do not 
eat hay, and, if they did, hay would still 
be expensive pote § LI imagine that we 
shall eventually be freed by America from 
this burden of princes” (italics ours). 

Of the home of Ellen Key, the famous 
Swedish writer and reformer, Madeleine 
Z. Doty says in her book “ Behind the 
Battle Lines :’ “In her bedroom was a 
reproduction of a painting of a baby with 
Under 
it were two words, ‘ The Light.’ In the hall 
downstairs Ellen Key stopped to read me 
the lettering over the front door. It said, 
‘ Remember to live.’ On the opposite wall 
the lettering said, ‘Live to-day.’ It was 
impossible not to live in that house. Each 
moment was packed with meaning.” 





From Less Coal 


Does It 


|. yee on what coal Kelseys 

have been burning for a 
quarter of a century of winters, 
we can tell you how much it will 
save for you. 

It will do either of two things: 
Burn less coal for the same heat: 
or give more heat from the same 
coal. 

We don’t just claim this. 
prove it. 

Send for the proof, along with 
our Saving Sense Booklet. 


Tue. Kense 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
230 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
103-¥ Park Avenue Space 95-V Builders’ Exch. 
BOSTON 
405-¥ P. 0. Square Bldg. 


We 





IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 





GTAwoane HYMN 
PIRITUAL SONG 


A combination never before equaled. Board 35c. Cloth 45c. 


W rite for examination copy. 
The Biglow and Main Co., New Vork-Chicago 





FAMOUS 
FOR 
A GENERATION 


HOLLAND HOUSE 
Willard H. Barse, Lessee 
Fifth Avenue at 30th Street 


(Avenue des Allies), 


NEW YORK 


, ——— 


Room Tariffs 
Conform to Government 
Recommendations. 








